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Advantages of Acacia’s Agency Contract 


Building 
a Permanent and Increasing 
Renewal Monthly Income 


HE Acacia Agency Contract is for the man 
who plans to stay in the business. 

It pays liberal first-year commissions from 
the start. Here, its similarity to the ordinary 
contract stops. Acacia’s contract pays a re- 
newal monthly income based on the agent’s 
total business in force and increasing as his 
business in force increases, during his entire 
connection with the Company. The ordinary 
contract pays renewals for only nine or ten 
years, if that long, when they cease auto- 
matically and have to be replaced by renewals 
from new business sold. 

Under the Acacia contract, the agent’s re- 
newal monthly income starts during his first 
year when he gets his first unit of business in 
force, and increases thereafter with each addi- 
tional unit. Under the ordinary renewal con- 
tract, renewals begin only with the payment of 
the second year’s premium. 


Under Acacia’s contract, the agent’s renewal 
monthly income increases in size as he grows 
older. Under the ordinary renewal contract, an 
agent’s renewal income generally decreases as 
he grows older because each year, after nine 
or ten years, depending upon the contract he 
holds, the renewal income payable on business 
written nine or ten years ago automatically 
terminates. The man who holds that kind of 
contract is limited in his renewal earnings be- 


cause after the ninth or tenth year he has to 
write enough new business to offset the auto- 
matic terminations plus the ordinary lapses 
and terminations on his business in order to 
keep his renewal income level. Under Acacia’s 
contract there are no automatic termina- 
tions. 

The Acacia contract is therefore the only 
life insurance contract that does not limit a 
man’s earning power. 


In addition to this increasing monthly in- 
come feature, the Acacia contract also provides 
for a twice-a-year bonus for Quality Business. 
It provides for less work in old age, without 
decrease in monthly income. Also, protection 
against partial, temporary, and total and per- 
manent disability, and, in addition, it continues 
the monthly income after his death by pay- 
ments to the beneficiary based on the income 
the agent was receiving at his death. 

Acacia sells and believes in an old age re- 
tirement income and practices what it preaches 
in its agency contract. 

The best test of the value of Acacia’s con- 
tract is its profit to the men during the depres 
sion 

We do not seek the agents of other com 
panies but we want everyone to know of the 
advantages of Acacia’s Agency Contract. 
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Bright New Year 


UST as in the uncounted years of the heretofore, the dawning 
J sun of nineteen-thirty-seven, despite the inevitable shadows 
cast on every land and in every home, awakens, in its bright- 
ness, new hopes, arouses new enthusiasms and provokes new reso- 


lutions to give reality to those hopes and enthusiasms. Men 
throughout the world at each new year’s birth, unmindful of dis- 
appointments and disillusionments, are imbued with a new ambi- 
tion and energy to gain a foothold on the difficult journey to ease 
and success. 


The season of Christmas with its spirit of joy and happiness has 
left an impress which becomes an urge to sacrifice and labor in an 
unselfish effort to do good for some loved one or to leave a memory 
of a service to humanity. 


Let us live for those who love us, 
For those we know are true; 


For the Heavens that smile above us, 
And the good that we can do. 







This year opens with a nation prepared to prosper. Page after 
page has been devoted during the past weeks to studied analyses 
of business and finance. Upon their findings, experts have heralded 
a new day of progress and development for man and his works. 


Every industry is revealed under the light of research to offer 
opportunities to those who are engaged in its service to reap 
greater rewards which will free them from the shackles of financial 
slavery and bring peace and contentment. 


To attain the fullest benefit promised in this new era of develop- 
ment, thrift and a disposition to save must not be neglected. Al- 
ways during the history of life underwriting a period of expansion 
in industry has been followed by a comparable expansion in out- 
standing protection. The history of the development of life insur- 
ance at all times parallels the extent and the progress of industry 
and commerce. Life insurance men have before them a vista so al- 
luring and attractive as to inspire their utmost talents. To those 
who would participate in the prosperity of the coming year, means 
must be found which are attuned to a new day in social and eco- 
nomic life. Time cannot be wasted pining for the customs of an 
outmoded decade. 


At the beginning of this new year, in wishing prosperity and 
happines to men engaged in the business of life underwriting, The 
Spectator renews its own resolution, adopted at its founding almost 
seventy years ago, to promote the interests of trustworthy insur- 
ance, and through it the happiness and welfare of all the people. 


FEMS 


























the difficult and complex issues 

of the depression which chal- 
lenged the institution of life in- 
surance were extended into the 
year just ended. These problems 
were of such consequence that com- 
pany executives and agency man- 
agers labored zealously to meet 
them. To their credit, let it be 
said that they met these issues 
deliberately and constructively, 
solving those matters of immediate 
concern and going far toward a 
solution of those that by force of 
circumstance must run their 
course. 


Tite force and effect of some of 


Major Problems 


Major problems of the year con- 
cerned investment and_ reinvest- 
ment of company funds in the face 
of continued low interest rates; 
economy of management as an ex- 
pense factor was emphasized, while 
the new taxes of the Federal Social 
Security Act and state unemploy- 
ment insurance laws enlarged the 
expense account; medical selection 
was raised to higher standards; 
underwriting practices were im- 
proved and quality production was 
stressed; the effect of the Federal 
Social Security program on life in- 
surance coverage was appraised, 
and ways and means to broaden 
and improve life insurance and its 
service were developed and put into 
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practice. These were only a few 
of the year’s problems. They, and 
others, will be discussed later. 


New Business 


It is estimated that new life in- 
surance placed upon the books of 
the companies in 1936 will be in 
excess of fourteen billion dollars. 
When the final figures are available, 
it is expected that the total will 
closely approach, if not equal, the 
1935 production of fourteen and a 
half billions. This is a most grati- 
fying showing on the part of the 
agency field and, all things con- 
sidered, is a tribute to its efforts 
and ability. 


7 Clarence C. Klocksin, whose annual reviews of life in- 
surance trends command nation-wide attention, was 4 
appointed legislative counsel of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company on September, |, 1935, suc- 
ceeding the late Henry Franklin Tyrrell. Mr. Klocksin has 
served the Northwestern Mutual for thirty years, start- 
ing with the company as a clerk in the actuarial depart- 
ment in 1906. He remained in the actuarial depart- 
ment until 1922 when he was transferred to the law de- 
partment as assistant to Mr. Tyrrell. He is a native of the 
city of Milwaukee and was graduated from the Mar- 
i = quette University. He is a member of the Milwaukee, 
the Wisconsin and the American Bar Associations. J 


— 








For the first time since depres- 
sion forces began cutting it down, 
total life insurance in force, ex- 
clusive of fraternal benefits, 
reached a new high. At the end of 
1936, the amount stood at over 104 
billions. The net increase for the 
year in the insurance account is 
about three billion dollars, or about 
double the increase registered a 
year ago over the 1934 total. These 
figures are very impressive and 
satisfying. 


Record Total Assets 


Total assets of the companies 
maintained their steady upward 
climb; from $23,200,000,000 a year 


Le, 
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SEVIEW OF 


1936 


Progress and Constructive 


Developments Featured the 


First Year of Recovery 


By CLARENCE C. KLOCKSIN* 


Legislative Counsel, The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 


ago, the total at the end of 1936 
had grown to approximately $24,- 
750,000,000, an increase of about a 
billion and a half for the vear. It 
may be timely to observe that at 
the end of 1929, the total assets 
were $17,482,000,000, and _ since 
that time there has been an in- 
crease every year in the asset total. 
In view of the adverse conditions, 
this is an accomplishment probably 
without parallel in business annals. 


Investments and Interest Rates 


It is fundamental that invest- 
ment of life insurance funds be 
made with safety of principal as 


* The man on the cover. 


the watchword. Interest returns or 
earnings, however, are matters of 
immediate importance and con- 
cern. It is here that a real prob- 
lem exists for it has been difficult, 
if not impossible, under present 
conditions to obtain an average 
rate in excess of 3% per cent on 
new bond investments. Real estate 
mortgages are paying a_ better 
average return than bonds, but, due 
mainly to Government competition 
in this lending field, enough good 
mortgages have been hard to get. 
Fortunately, the bulk of the secu- 
rities which the companies own 
were purchased before the interest 
decline reached the low levels. Un- 





der improving business conditions, 
requiring large amounts of capital 
investment, it is believed interest 
rates will soon be more favorable. 
An expected curtailment of Gov- 
ernment lending in the mortgage 
field would add impetus to any up- 
ward direction. 

Recent reduced interest returns 
have been the cause for some con- 
cern among company investment 
officials, but this condition is 
neither critical nor alarming. His- 
tory is merely repeating itself. 
There are evidences now that the 
low cycle is passing, and in its 
wake will come better rates for the 
use of money. 


Mortality Trends 


With excess interest over reserve 
requirements sharply reduced, the 
importance of contributions from 
favorable mortality has assumed 
greater proportions. Mortality ex- 
perience of the companies has been 
remarkably uniform for a decade. 
A debt of gratitude is due to med- 
ical departments, local examiners, 
inspectors and agency representa- 
tives for their highly efficient work. 
Mortality of 1936 is so close to the 
experience of 1935 that the final 
figures will be necessary to show 
whether an increase or decrease 
has actually taken place. In pass- 
ing upon this important phase of 
the business, it is most encourag- 
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ing to note that deaths from suicide 
by insured persons decreased again, 
while fatal automobile accidents 
among the insured also receded 
somewhat. 
Field Experience 
More emphasis than formerly was 
placed by home offices and agency 
managers on the selection and 
training of the man in the field. To 
a large extent, better agency prac- 
tices may be attributed to activities 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, and the 
Life Agency Officers Association. 
The effect and operation of the 
part-time agreement, known as the 
“Agency Practices Agreement,” is 
accomplishing a fine purpose. The 
educational and training courses 
of the American College of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters have con- 
tributed greatly to the agent’s 
equipment. The cooperative en- 
deavor of these and other groups is 
getting results: quality agents and 
quality business. The permanency 
of the agent in relation to his com- 
pany and the persistency of the 
business sold make a winning com- 
bination. The good work must be 
continued. It is going to make the 
field a greater factor in the institu- 
tion. 

Some critics of life insurance 
have published analyses and conclu- 
sions as to alleged weakness in the 
life insurance structure, which the 
companies feel are not in accord- 
ance with the facts and that the 
contentions are unsound. These 
attacks were effectively answered 
by Mr. Paul Speicher in his book, 
“The Truth About Life Insurance.” 
There are many who believe that 
home offices will have to meet this 
derogatory propaganda, but for the 
present it appears that counteract- 
ing activity must be carried on 
largely by the field representatives. 

Life Insurance Week celebrated 
from May 11 to May 18, 1936, took 
on more significance than at any 
previous time. Local and state as- 
sociation meetings abounded 
throughout the country, while 
chain broadcasts added to the im- 
portance of the occasion. The op- 
portunity to put over the life in- 
surance message in this way has 
become obvious, and the future of 
this movement promises still 
greater results. 

Social Security Act 

The Federal Social Security Act 
should be considered in connection 
with its effect upon private life in- 
surance. Although a large amount 
of money will be flooding the Trea- 
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sury within the next few years, this 
will have to be held to maintain a 
fund to meet the payment of bene- 
fits which will begin in 1942. Any 
increase in the benefits would re- 
quire correspondingly higher tax 
rates. 

Outside of the relatively small re- 
fund available in case of death of 
an employee before retirement, 
ordinary insurance for the protec- 
tion of one’s family or dependents 
has no counterpart in the Federal 
act. This function is preserved to 
the private companies. It still is, 
and probably always will be, the 
most important function of the life 
insurance business. 

Home offices, in view of the rela- 
tively small retirement benefits un- 
der the act, have developed plans 
for retirement annuities and group 
pensions to fit in with or supple- 
ment the Federal pensions. Such 
plans are becoming increasingly 
popular. 

The recent recommendation to 
Congress by the Social Security 
Board to authorize sale of Govern- 
ment annuities to persons not cov- 
ered by the present act caused some 
apprehension among field repre- 
sentatives. It is extremely doubt- 
ful, however, that any such plan, 
if adopted, will become popular. 
The Federal Government may come 
to learn that voluntary security 
must be “sold.” It is something 
that the private carriers have 
known for nearly a century. An 
example of a public voluntary sys- 
tem is the Wisconsin Life Fund, 
organized twenty-five years ago, 
and which at present has about one 
and a half millions of life insurance 
in force. 


Federal Investigation 


For some time there have been 
rumors of a Federal investigation 
of life insurance. It is understood 
that the Administration at Wash- 
ington contemplates no such action. 
Undoubtedly, the institution of life 
insurance has nothing to fear from 
an investigation of its principles, 
methods, or practices. 

Recently the Sabath Congres- 
sional committee, having investi- 
gated for some months alleged 
abuses in real estate bond-holders 
committees, inquired into the con- 
ditions surrounding some life in- 
surance company receiverships and 
reorganizations. The testimony re- 
vealed some past abuses of inter- 
locking directorates and holding 
companies in the life insurance 
business. These conditions have 
been substantially corrected, as 


have also been the investment laws 
of the states under which such 
companies operated. 

The Sabath committee, however, 
has indicated it may ask Congress 
for authority to investigate the life 
insurance business. Assuming that 
it does so, it is difficult to see what 
good will be accomplished. After 
all, the states are still supervising 
the insurance business. Only last 
May, a subcommittee of the House 
Post Office Committee, reporting on 
the Hobbs’ bills to outlaw unau- 
thorized insurers by denying them 
the use of the mails, said that such 
legislation would be unconstitu- 
tional in view of the Supreme 
Court’s opinion that insurance is 
not interstate commerce. 


Insurance Commissioners 


The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, through 
the able and energetic leadership 
of its president, Ernest Palmer, 
went to work on the most ambitious 
program this organization ever at- 
tempted. The spectre of Federal 
supervision of insurance may have 
some bearing on the program, and 
yet such regulation is not a new 
issue. Out of the recent delibera- 
tions of the commissioners has 
come a definite movement for a 
uniform code of insurance laws. A 
special committee was empowered 
to take immediate charge of the 
matter and report its findings at 
the June meeting. This effort for 
statutory uniformity is commend- 
able, and it is hoped that real prog- 
ress will be made in this direction. 
Another special committee will 
study recommendations for a full- 
time, paid secretary and mainte- 
nance of a central office and clear- 
ing house. 

President Palmer, speaking at 
the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents 
in New York, gave the assembled 
company executives something to 
think about when he advocated that 
companies be authorized to issue a 
type of life insurance whereby the 
policy reserve could be used only 
to keep the insurance in force. No 
cash surrender or policy loan privi- 
leges would be available under 
such policies. Without doubt, there 
is much of interest in this recom- 
mendation, and some companies 
may look into the practical aspects 
of such a plan. 


Consolidations and Reinsurance 


The year witnessed several 
mergers, the foremost of these be- 
ing the union of the American 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 













Social security, which has recently come 





security — a backlog against emergencies, a means 
of saving toward old age, and a protection to his wife 
and children against the consequences of his death. 


The new social security program of the- Federal 
Government will perform an invaluable function. It 
will provide a more universal backlog against the 





Other Bonds: 


State, County, and Municipal.......... 6.2%) 3,731,680 
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Railroad Mortgage Bonds (7.8%) 4,693,631 
Railroad Equipments dew ( 3. 3%) 1,992,509 
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First Mortgage Loans: 
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Real Estate Sold Under Contract....... ( 1%) 79,264 


Premiums, Due and Deferred ( et 1,795,785 
Interest Due and Accrued and Other Assets. . ( 1.1%) 648,975 


TOTAL (100% )$60,047 ,054 














THE TEN 


strongly into the public mind, is one of the f ogqo ths will suggest to ambitious men, not content 
oldest of human ideals. From earliest times, - i iW to go toward old age without provision for 
man stored up in good years against the com- more than the standard of living available to 
ing of bad years. In modern times he is using all, the necessity of building more adequately 
life insurance as a triple measure of social Rs Oppertunt for the future, and the even more urgent 


52nd ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
of Minneapolis 


RESOURCES a LIABILITIES 
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disability of old age. Still more important, it 











necessity of protecting wives and children. The result 






will, we believe, be a sharp increase in the use of life 






insurance. 
Again, NYNL offers the first published life insurance 
company statement of the year, based on final, com- 


plete figures. ; yr 4 
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Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1937............. Pon 326,785 
Profits for Distribution to Policyholders ................ 2,080,937 
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Miscellaneous Contingency Reserves... .. $1,229,747 
General Contingency Reserve ... 1,000,000 
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in Capital) . FS PE .. 3,211,617 5,441,364 
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Insurance in Force $394,639,015 
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The record of Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis is out- 
standing, even when compared with the fine showing of all life 
insurance companies. In 1935 it ranked 7th in gain, by amount, in 
ordinary insurance in force, although it was 33rd in size among 
the 300-odd life companies in the U. S. Yet its growth is sound 





N¥NL All Companies NYNL All Companies 
Growth in Assets, Growth in Insurance in Force, NWNL All Companies 
26 - 1936 1926-1936 Growth in New Insurance Written 
1926-1936 















and stable; during the last decade, while its insurance in force was 
increasing 68% and its assets 141%, its surplus to policyholders 
and contingency reserves increased 172%. The Company in 
its operations is universally regarded as typical of the soundest, 
most progressive life insurance practice. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


Social Security Debate 


M. Albert Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life of Philadel- 
phia, and Frank Bane, executive direc- 
tor of the Federal Social Security 
Board, were presented over the Blue 
Network of The National Broadcast- 
ing Company at the “American Town 
Meeting of the Air” program on the 
morning of December 10. Both men 
spoke on The Problem of Social Secur- 
ity. Mr. Linton contended, and Mr. 
Bane admitted, that the Social Secur- 
ity Act is no perfect law. Mr. Bane 
lauded the safeguards which the law 
enacts against the common hazards 
of the American worker’s economic 
life. Differences of opinion as to 
financing and administration, he said, 
in its long time program can and will, 
through practical experience and 
study, be ironed out. 

Details of operation of the Security 
Act are secondary, according to Mr. 
Bane, to the good work which it has 
set in motion in attacking the problem 
of insecurity which modern life has 
accentuated. Mr. Linton accepted the 
importance of the problem of provid- 
ing old age security for the masses 
of our workers. He queried, on the 
other hand, the ability of the present 
act to accomplish its avowed purpose. 
Particularly was Mr. Linton concerned 
with the problem of what can be done 
with the great reserve fund which the 
present Act creates which reaches in 
1980 perhaps some $47,000,000,000. 


Linton on Pensions 


One of the chief faults of the pres- 
ent act as it relates to its greatest 
function, the old-age pension, said Mr. 
Linton, is the dilatory way in which 
it meets a present problem. Pensions 
due within the next few years would 
seem inadequate, while the accumula- 
tions through it for thirty and forty 
years hence would seem able to pro- 
vide much larger benefits than now 
planned. 

Mr. Linton also points out the ap- 
parent advantages of the free pension 
plans of the several states as against 
that of the Federal Act based on the 
contributory principle. Mr. Linton 
accepts the statement of Mr. Bane 
that the Social Security Board hopes 
to perfect, through research, the vari- 
ous phases of the act. The success 
of this disposition to improvement, 
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Mr. Linton feels, will be enhanced by 
the ability of the Board to keep free 
from partisan discussion. 

The apparent underlying thought 
of both gentlemen that the present 
Social Security Act can not be the 
final, practical working design for the 
ideal old age pension program, recalls 
to the writer an incident which oc- 
curred shortly after the passage of 
the act. 

os 


A Senator Told Us 


Just outside the Chamber of the 
United States Senate we met a pro- 
gressive member of that body long 
prominent for his advanced views on 
social legislation and a strong advo- 
cate of the present act. His reply to 
our question, “Will the Social Se- 
curity Act as now enacted, be actu- 
ally operative?” was as follows: 
“Undoubtedly not. What we are pri- 
marily concerned with now, is to have 
the principle accepted by law and 
every strata of our social structure 
that the National Government has an 
obligation to protect its citizens 
against the infirmities of old age and 
other hazards of their economic ex- 
istence. Once on the books, experi- 
ence and common sense will bring 





LIFE PAYMENTS GAIN 
ON PROPERTY 


Figures available at this time show that 
insurance companies of all classes paid 
out three billion dollars in benefits to 
policyholders and beneficiaries during 
1936, according to B. D. Flynn, vice- 
president and actuary of The Travelers 
Insurance Company. 

For every five dollars paid out under 
policies insuring persons, only one dollar 
was paid out under policies covering 
property. Before the depression, less 
than ten years ago, only two dollars was 
paid under contracts covering human 
beings to each dollar paid for property 
losses. The big shift is due partly to the 
growth of life and accident insurance, 
partly to the shrinkage in property 
values, partly to a reduction in the num- 
ber of fires, and partly to numerous other, 
but lesser factors. 

Life insurance benefits accounted for 
two-thirds of the total paid out under all 
forms. 

The continued frequency of automobile 
accidents resulted in a larger amount 
being paid under automobile policies 
than under either personal accident or 
workmen's compensation contracts. 








amendments acceptable to industry 
and labor without undue hardship on 
either.” 

With this in mind, we have never 
been too perturbed over the obvious 


weaknesses and impracticalities of 
the new law. We have believed that 
by the time this new legislation came 
into actual operation its provisions 
would conform to the dictates of rea- 
sonable realism and would eliminate 
the vagueness and unsoundness that 
characterizes its present context. 
= = 


The First Lady Verifies 


From a source which is most cer- 
tainly admitted to be close to the 
White House, comes support to the 
theory that changes are bound to be 
made in the contexts of the Social 
Security Law and that its most ar- 
dent proponents are aware of defects 
and anxious for remedies. Last week 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, in her 
column, “My Day,” in the New York 
World Telegram, wrote: 

“When people complain to me 
as they frequently do, that laws 
such as the Social Security act 
are faulty in certain points, I 
wonder why they expect them to 
be anything else. In the case of 
legislation dealing with entire- 
ly new objectives the methods 
chosen are quite probable to prove 
faulty when actually in operation. 
It is a case of learning as one 
goes along and using the experi- 
ence one acquires to constantly 
improve on what must be begun 
purely on theory.” 


Time to Speak Up 


The time seems indeed opportune 
for insurance men to offer helpful 
suggestions and submit proposals by 
which they and their institution might 
more effectively advance the cause of 
real social security, which, in the final 
analysis, is the freeing of millions 
of individuals from the dread of age 
with its infirmity and unemployment 
with its tribulations. 

William J. Graham, vice-president 
of the Equitable Life of New York, in 
this direction asks that private pen- 
sion plans be an optional choice if 
an industry or corporation prefers 
their own method of easing their em- 
ployees’ economic burdens over that 
of the government plan. With proper 
provision for easy transference from 
government to private units and vice 
versa, the proposal seems a highly 
desirable one, particularly from the 
standpoint of employees affected. As 
in the case of life insurance protec- 
tion againt death, veterans back in 
civilian life while continuing their 
belief in its need, recognized that their 
interests were better served by pri- 
vate enterprise than by a Federal 
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bureau, well administered though it 
be. It seems obvious that if similar 
comparisons between private pension 
plans and the Federal Social Security 
Bureau can be made similar, prefer- 
ence for the private program will be 
registered. 
= «8 


Here’s a Program 


First in the field with almost a 
complete program, the American As- 
sociation for Social Security this 
week submitted a plan designed to 
establish the law “on a more sound 
and adequate basis.”’ Changes which 
they recommend may be briefly sum- 
marized: 

“Reduction of the employer-em- 
ployee contributions for old-age 
insurance from 6 per cent in 
twelve years to 4 per cent in 
twenty or forty years; the addi- 
tion of Federal subsidies drawn 
from ‘progressive taxation’; sub- 
stitution of a subsidy plan for un- 
employment insurance instead of 
the present tax-offset plan, the 
subsidies to be drawn from pay- 
roll taxes as at present but also 
supplemented by Federal funds 
drawn from progressive taxation; 
flat rates for contributions and 
benefits to simplify administra- 
tion; liberalization of the subsidy 
sections for non-contributory pen- 
sions, child welfare and pensions 
to the blind.” 

Free and open discussion of ways 
and means by which social security 
can be achieved would seem to be in 
the interest of everyone. Through 
constructive criticism based on search- 
ing analyses, defects in the present 
statute can be remedied, and if neces- 
sary an entirely new law formulated 
which will serve the indigent aged 
and the victims of such other economic 
casualties as unemployment and dis- 
abling illness more economically to 
the general public and more efficiently 
for the beneficiaries. 

=» 8 


Mortgage Loan Rates 


The grist of new legislation now 
aborning begins, according to the 
Weekly Underwriter, with a proposal 
for a law restricting the interest rate 
on mortgage loans to 4 per cent. Ac- 
cording to the Insurance Year Book, 
Life Volume, mortgage loans out- 
stancing on December 31, 1935, 
amounted to $5,339,860,364, represent- 
ing 23 per cent of the total admitted 
assets of those companies. Stock fire 
insurance companies had $50,853,716 
of their assets in mortgage loans on 
the same date, which was approxi- 
mately 2% per cent of their ad- 
mitted assets, while stock casualty 
companies’ holdings were $45,856,898, 
slightly less than 2 per cent of their 
admitted assets. 

While the law would not affect the 
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Fun Among the Commissioners 


rate on existing mortgages, the far- 
reaching effect of its enactment would 
have such serious repercussions 
throughout the financial world that 
its adoption seems rather a remote 
possibility, even in a world intent on 
the amazing. “Curtailment of interest 
rates to 4 per cent by law,” com- 
ments the Weekly Underwriter, 
“would remove their attractiveness 
and might make mortgage money 
difficult to find in the future,” to say 
the least. 
+ a 


Life Reinsurance 

Reinsurers of life insurance com- 
panies can not expect the favorable 
results attained in 1935 if the Na- 
tional Underwriter is correct in the 
statement that “mortality in the life 
reinsurance field will add up to an un- 
favorable figure for 1936.” Because 
of the permanent aspect of a life in- 
surance contract, reinsurance has not, 
over a span of years, been as attrac- 
tive as has fire and general reinsur- 
ance. A poor risk in non-life lines 
need not be reassumed unless re- 
rating makes it again a reasonably 
desirable one. 

Life insurance, when assumed, must 
be given a long range inspection, for, 
in times of stress, lapsation will leave 
the substandard risks in a great pre- 
ponderance. The National Under- 
writer reports that the total amount 
of life reinsurance is below that of 
five years ago due to a low average 
policy. As recovery comes in industry, 





this situation seems bound to be rec- 
tified. 


An Anniversary 

“He is much more than a state 
agent of the John Hancock. He be- 
longs to his profession as well as to 
his company,” was the tribute paid 
by President Guy W. Cox to Ernest 
J. Clark, on the occasion of his 40th 
anniversary as state agent at Balti- 
more for the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 

An anniversary banquet held Jan- 
uary 2 at the Hotel Belvidere, Balti- 
more, in Mr. Clark’s honor was 
attended by President Cox, Agency 
Comptroller J. Harry Wood and Gen- 
eral Agents Paul F. Clark of Boston 
and Arthur W. Defenderfer of Wash- 
ington, D. C., as well as members of 
the Baltmore agency. 

Mr. Clark has spent nearly all of 
his business life in the life insurance 
business. In 1894 he entered the 
employ of the John Hancock as super- 
intendent of agents for Ohio and 
West Virginia. 

He has been prominent in the work 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, of which he was presi- 
dent in 1913 and 1914, and with the 
late Edward A. Woods and Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, was instrumental in the 
formation of the American College 
of Life Underwriters, which he 
served as president from 1928 to 
1934, when he became chairman of 
the board. 
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GROUP LIFE [NSURANCE MADE 


GREAT STRIDES LAST YEAR 


Group insurance in 1936 reached 
the highest peak in its history, ac- 
cording to Thomas I. Parkinson, presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, which 
inaugurated this plan of: protection 
for employees 25 years ago. More 
employees are now protected by the 
various group coverages and for a 
greater volume of insurance than ever 
before, it was stated. 

Although accurate figures are not 
available for all group-writing insur- 
ance companies, it was said that a 
conservative estimate concerning 
group life insurance, usually regarded 
as a measuring-rod for group pro- 
tection in general, placed the total 
volume in force in the United States 
and Canada at the end of 1936 at 
12 billion dollars, insuring 7,600,000 
employees for an average of about 
one year’s salary or wages. These fig- 
ures represent a gain during the year 
of $900,000,000 in insurance in force 
and of 600,000 in the number of em- 
ployees covered. 

President Parkinson pointed out 
that while the Equitable was alone 
in initiating group insurance in 1911, 
there are now 100 life insurance com- 
panies writing this protection. 

“In commemorating the silver 
jubilee year of group insurance,” he 
continued, “the Equitable achieved a 
new high record for total volume in 
business written in the five group cov- 
erages. A new mark was also set for 
total group premium income, the 1936 
premium receipts being nearly $36,- 
000,000, exceeding the previous high 
record, made in 1935, by more than 
$6,000,000. It is believed that other 
group-writing insurance companies 
have likewise made impressive gains. 


Sale of Atlantic Life 
Put Up to Stockholders 


Stockholders of the Atlantic Life 
Insurance Co. of Richmond, Va., will 
soon have an opportunity to vote on 
the proposed sale of the company to 
the Bankers National Investing Co. 
of Wilmington, Del., according to re- 
ports from Richmond. On the last 
day of 1936 a letter was sent out. to 
the stockholders by Edmund A. Saund- 
ers, Thomas W. Purcell and Andrew 
D, Christian, three directors of the 
company, to whom was assigned by 
Daniel Maggin, intermediary, an au- 
thorization from the investment trust 
to buy not less than 6675 of the total 
10,000 shares of the Atlantic Life, and 
all the shares if possible, at $175 a 
share. 
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A BANQUET STORY 


I bys were no speeches at the banquet 
of the Northwestern Mutual agents at 
the Waldorf in New York on Monday eve- 
ning, but President Michael J. Cleary was 
called on just the same. So, he told a 
funny story—a "Daffy Tale." The point 
of it being that: This fellow was sitting 
alone in a hotel lobby, murmuring to him- 
self and laughing fit to kill, interspersing 
this routine with an occasional wave of 
his hand across the front of his face. 
Curiosity got the better of an onlooker 
who apologized profusely but nevertheless 
asked point-blank what it was all about. 
"Oh, that. I'm just telling myself funny 
stories," the dizzy one replied. "But," 
continued the puzzled onlooker, “why do 
you keep going (wave of the hand) this 
way?" “Oh, that—that's when | tell one 
that I've heard before." 
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Northwestern National 


Life’s 1936 Statement 


Always among the very first of the 
companies to publicize its annual 
statement, the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company of Minne- 
apolis has this year apparently won 
premier honors in the publication of 
its 1936 financial statement. The com- 
pany may not only be proud of the 
promptness with which it has an- 
nounced its figures, but as well for 
the story they tell because the cur- 
rent condition of the Northwestern 
National Life reflects the operations 
of a highly successful year. 

Total assets of the company as of 
December 31, 1936, run over the sixty 
million mark, reaching, to be exact, 
$60,047,054. These assets are con- 
servative in character and skillfully 
distributed. Over one-half of the com- 
pany’s resources are represented by 
its holdings in bonds. The largest 
individual classification among its 
bond holdings is that of U. S. Govern- 
ment securities. Its total of $12,927,- 
034 in this type of investment repre- 
sents 21.5 per cent of the company’s 
total resources. It also holds bonds 
fully guaranteed by the U. S. of 
$4,034,338, and Canadian Government 
securities of $472,089. Its cash on 
hand amounts to $2,737,350. 

Other bonds in the company’s port- 
folio total $20,633,641. The largest 
holdings of such bonds are in public 
utilities, where securities of $9,488,- 
554 represent 15.8 per cent of the 
company’s total assets. The ratio of 
its State, County and Municipal bonds 
to total resources is 6.2 per cent; rail- 
road mortgage bonds, 7.8 per cent; 


railroad equipment, 3.3 per cent; in- 
dustrial, .7 per cent and miscellaneous, 
.5 per cent. 

The company’s portfolio contains 
$4,726,046 in first mortgage loans, of 
which $3,566,880 are on city properties 
and $1,159,166 on farm properties. 

Policy loans represent slightly over 
15 per cent of the company’s assets. 
They amount to $9,203,906. Real 
estate (including the home office build- 
ing) is listed at $2,788,626. There is 
also a small item of $79,264 which 
represents real estate sold under con- 
tract. 

Other admitted assets include pre- 
miums due and deferred of $1,795,785, 
and interest due and accrued and other 
assets of $648,975. 

Outstanding among the company’s 
liabilities is its policy reserve which 
amounts to $46,454,895. The company 
has on its books not a single dollar in 
death claims due and unpaid. For 
claims reported but on which proofs 
have not been received the company 
has posted a reserve of $179,670 and a 
reserve for claims unreported of 
$75,000. 

A figure of $2,804,823 is listed 
among the company’s liabilities as 
representing the present value of 
death, disability and other claims pay- 
able in instalments. Other liability 
items include $347,095 in premiums 
and interest paid in advance, and 
$326,785 reserve for taxes. 

Two other liability items of size 
and significance are to be found in a 
reserve of $2,080,937 for profits for 
distribution to policyholders, and a re- 
serve for asset fluctuation and other 
purposes amounting to $2,336,485. 

After accounting for all the above 
listed assigned reserves, the company 
sets up its surplus holdings in this 
fashion: 


Unassigned Funds, Contigency Reserves 
and Capital 


Miscellaneous contingency reserves. $1,229,747 
General contingency reserves...... 1,000,000 


Surplus to policyholders (including 
$1,100,000 paid-in capital)....... 3,211,617 


7 Oe eS re $5,441,364 


Total insurance in force of the com- 
pany as of December 31, 1936, was 
$394,639,015. 

In connection with its annual state- 
ment for 1936 the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company is of- 
fering some interesting tabulations 
that reflect the extraordinary, though 
well considered, growth of the com- 
pany over the past decade. In the last 
ten years, while the company was in- 
creasing its insurance in force by 68 
per cent and its assets 141 per cent, 
its surplus to policyholders and con- 
tingency reserves were increased by 
172 per cent. 
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New York Life Dividend 
Action Upheld by Court 


The New York Life was sustained 
in a New Year’s Day decision of the 
New York State Court of Appeals 
which ruled that the company should 
not be compelled to pay additional 
dividends of approximately $15,000,- 
000 to holders of 1,600,000 disability 
policies to equal the dividends paid 
to policyholders without the disability 
clause. 

The case grew out of the action of 
the New York Life in apportioning 
$280,000,000 annual dividends (1931- 
1935) from which amount the com- 
pany paid smaller dividends upon 
1,600,000 policies with death and dis- 
ability benefits than it paid upon 
1,000,000 similar policies without such 
benefits. The action of the New York 
Life had been formally approved in 
advance by Superintendent Pink. 































WHY 1937 SHOULD BRING ALL TIME HIGH 
IN LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


By LEROY A. LINCOLN, 


President of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


A decided gain in the amount of 
life insurance in force with prac- 
tically all of the life insurance com- 
panies is the report for 1936. There 
is every reason to expect that 1937 
will see a greater amount of life in- 
surance in force than ever before in 
the history of the country. 

This forecast rests on the evidence 
of confidence in the stability of life 
insurance as an institution, as demon- 
strated during the financial stress of 
the past few years. The eighteen bil- 
lion five hundred million dollars paid 
out by the life insurance companies 
of America from the beginning of 
1930 to December 31, 1936, without 
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weakening the financial strength of 
the institution, have done much to 
increase the faith of Americans in 
this business. 

At the present time, more than 
64,000,000 Americans have policies 
aggregating more than $104,000,000,- 
000 in force in the life insurance com- 
panies of this country. However, the 
so-called saturation point in life in- 
surance has not been approached. 
During the past few years many who 
thought they were sufficiently insured 
have found themselves woefully un- 
derinsured. With the return of better 
times these underinsured are revising 
their life insurance programs up- 
ward, so that they can make definite 
and dependable provision for their 
own security and for the future wel- 
fare of their families. 

Life insurance has kept pace with 
the changing needs of the people it 
serves. It has a definite place in the 
program every person is making for 
the building of an estate. This one 
factor points to an increase in the 
life insurance thrift in this country, 
which at the present time has two- 
thirds of all the level premium life 
insurance in force in the world. 

Another influence that has much 
to do with making Americans more 
insurance-minded is the old age re- 
tirement provision being set up by 
governmental agencies for the people 
in general. Studying these provisions, 
the average person realizes their 
worth—and also their limitations. He 
then turns to other sources to sup- 
plement this program with what he 
feels is necessary for his own situa- 
tion. 

Life insurance is the safe and sure 
method of rounding out any financial 
program for one’s future. So it hardly 
requires the foreknowledge of a seer 
to predict that increasing amounts 
of life insurance are likely to be 
written during the forthcoming year. 


Pacific Mutual Life 
Appeal Is Filed 


The Pacific Mutual Life case con- 
tinues to. have its cross-currents in 
the courts. Early this week Attorneys 
W. H. Neblett, Vernon Bettin and 
W. G. Dickinson filed with the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court an appeal from 
the decision of Judge Henry M. Willis, 
who approved the rehabilitation plan 
offered by Insurance Commissioner 
Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr. 

The appeal filed by the three at- 
torneys charges conspiracy and fraud. 
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Life Insurance Review 
Of 1937 


(Concluded from page 8) 


Central Life and United Mutual 
Life of Indianapolis under the 
name of the American United Life 
Insurance Company. The new com- 
pany will operate on the mutual 
basis. 

The Kansas City Life reinsured 
the outstanding policy obligations 
of the Continental Life of Missouri, 
while the United Benefit Life of 
Omaha, absorbed the Cedar Rapids 
Life late in the year. 


Mutualization 


The General American Life 
moved toward mutualization by dis- 
posing of its block of Southwestern 
Life stock to Dallas, Tex., interests. 
Following this, its merger with the 
recently organized Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Missouri, was 
approved by a number of state In- 
surance Departments. 

The National Guardian Life of 
Madison, Wis., has practically com- 
pleted its plan for mutualization. 

Approval by the California 
courts of the rehabilitation plan 
of the Pacific Mutual Life as rec- 
ommended by Insurance Commis- 
sioner Carpenter of California, 
means ultimate full mutualization 
of the company. The achievement 
of the rehabilitation plan is a trib- 
ute to the untiring and effective 
work of Commissioner Carpenter. 
Praise also is due Commissioner 
Smith of Utah as the representa- 
tive of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners and the 
several state commissioners par- 
ticipating. The result was ac- 
claimed on all sides. 


Summary 


There were many things about 
the year that were comforting and 
reassuring. A _ definite upward 
trend in general business and a 
returning confidence of the people 
in the future of the nation were 
fully evident. The presidential elec- 
tion had its rewards, for the Old- 
Age-Pensioners, the Share-the- 
Wealthers, and the currency infla- 
tionists were buried in the political 
graveyard. 

President G. S. Nollen of the 
Bankers Life, as President of the 
American Life Convention, ad- 
dressing its annual meeting at 
Dallas, Tex., conceded that the eco- 
nomic structure and world rela- 
tionship have changed, bringing 
imperative needs for modification 
in governmental methods and 
mechanism, but Mr. Nollen held 
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that the fundamental principles of 
the Government continue to remain 
the same. 

Very timely were the remarks 
of President L. A. Lincoln of the 
Metropolitan Life at the annual 
meeting of the American Bankers’ 
Association, in connection with 
present advances in social better- 
ment. Mr. Lincoln’s theme was 
based on an old English maxim: 
“Make haste slowly,” which he 
suggested could be applied with 
considerable propriety to present 
day questions. 

While authorities generally 
agree that there has been a tre- 
mendous change in our economic 
order, many seem to think, too, 





that there has been a widespread 
readjustment in our social order 
and that individualism has died in 
the transformation. With due re- 
spect to the latter view, it is doubt- 
ful that there has been a profound 
change in the American character. 
There is little to show so far that 
our people are seeking an order in 
which individualism will be stifled. 

There is, moreover, evidence to- 
day of the unconquerable spirit of 
our people. Individualism is hardly 
dead in a nation in which millions 
have provided for their own secu- 
rity and that of their dependents 
through a system that has stood 
the test of time: American life in- 
surance. 
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Show the paternal prospect how 
he can use life insurance to 
make certain the adequate 
education of his children. 
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How do you rate 
as a Father? 


Your wire and children rate you ace-high, of course. You give 
them complete happiness in a lovely home with good things 
to eat, good clothes to wear, and a fine car to ride in. Maybe 
a pony, too, and a bike! 

You want them to rate you that way always, don’t you? And 
you've thought of how they might get along with- 
out you...They'd still need your home and all 
that goes with it, wouldn’t they? How about be- 
ing sure of their future happiness and welfare— 
and your own, too? Our Double Duty Dollar plan 
will do that very thing. 

By that plan you can provide a monthly in- 
come for your family and make certain of the education of 
your children, or an income for yourself if 
you live to retirement age—all with the same 


dollars ! 


Read the story of how this plan works. It’s 
vital—thrilling—and FREE. Send the coupon. Siteeas sve comrant 
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Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, Iowa 
Please send me your story of an ace-high father. 
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Reproduction of our current advertisement appear- 
ing in several. magazines of national circulation. 
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V erdict: 


Court Rulings In Annuity Suits 


CIRCUMSTANCE which un- 
A isstionabiy brings a large 

measure of contentment to the 
individual is the assurance that dur- 
ing the latter years of his or her life, 
he or she will be the recipient of a 
fixed, definite and regular income. 
Many methods have been devised to 
effect this extremely desirable result 
but just recently the Government, it- 
self, has inaugurated, through the 
Social Security Act, a method to ac- 
complish, in part, this very purpose. 

For many years different life insur- 
ance companies have been doing this 
very thing through the sale of annuity 
contracts. As is generally known, 
these contracts are sold upon the pay- 
ment to the life insurance company 
of a lump sum of money which con- 
stitutes the consideration for the 
obligation undertaken by said life 
insurance companies. The amount of 
the annuity contracted to be paid 
must, of necessity, be dependent upon 
the amount of the consideration re- 
ceived. 

Such contracts, without doubt, in 
the past have had a much stronger ap- 
peal to those of advancing years than 
to the youth of the nation. By just 
so much consideration as is paid to the 
life insurance company is the indi- 
vidual personal estate of the annui- 
tant reduced. If, therefore, the an- 
nuitant dies without having received 
any considerable number of payments 
agreed to be made, the fact that the 
estate of the annuitant has been so 
reduced is a matter of keen disap- 


, pointment and chagrin to those who 


expected to participate in the annui- 
tant’s estate. 
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Because of this fact, these annuity 
contracts, after the death of the an- 
nuitant, have been subject to an 
attack in Court. An illustration of 
such an attack is found in Rishel v. 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of California, et al., 78 Fed. 
(2d) 881, Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Tenth Circuit. In this case, William 
D. Rishel, as administrator of the es- 
tate of Elfie Alberta Rishel Tew, com- 
menced separate actions against four 
life insurance companies to recover 
the sums paid by the decedent in the 
form of single premiums for six an- 
nuity contracts. 

Mrs. Tew, a widow, in 1928 paid 
$28,321.20 for an annunity contract 
from which she received an income of 
$200 per month. In 1930 and 1931 she 
invested $65,000 more in similar con- 
tracts with the same and three other 
companies. When the first contract 
was issued, she was 60 years of age. 
When the five contracts were made, 
she was 63 years of age. She died in 
1931. Thus, it was apparent that the 
annuitant had not lived sufficiently 
long after the contracts were made to 
have received what might be regarded 
as substantial payments against a 
large consideration she had paid for 
those contracts. Such form of con- 
tract was specifically authorized by 
the statutes of Colorado under which 
they were issued. 

Many reasons were advanced by the 
plaintiff why said contract should be 
rescinded and recovery had of the 
consideration paid. One such argu- 
ment was that said contracts were 
wagers. The Court disposed of this 


argument in the following trite lan- 
guage: 


Not a Wager 


“They are not wagering con- 
tracts except in the rough sense 
that insurance is a wager. If a 
house burns down the day after a 
fire policy is issued thereon, the in- 
sured receives more than he has 
paid; yet he has not wagered; he 
has simply shared his risk with 
others. An annuitant, for a sum 
certain, shares the risk of outliving 
his expectancy with others, as well 
as distributing the risk of losing 
his capital by diversification of in- 
vestment made possible by pooling 
his capital with others. In a sense, 
if he lives longer than the average 
of his age, he wins; not so long, he 
loses; but in the broader and truer 
sense, he has substituted certainty 
for uncertainty, which is the func- 
tion of insurance.” 


Neither was the Court impressed 
by the theory that the contracts were 
impossible of performance. As to that 
argument, the Court said: 


“Nor were the contracts impossi- 
ble of performance when made. An 
annuity contract is not rendered 
impossible of performance because 
the annuitant, alive when the con- 
tract was made, is killed or dies be- 
fore payments are due thereon. 
Three of the contracts expressly 
contemplate such contingency by 
providing for the first payment 
only if the annuitant ‘be then liv- 
ing’; it is implied in all by the 
agreement to pay ‘during the life- 
time of the annuitant.’ Aside from 
these provisions, the contracts 
must be read in the light of the 
knowledge of all mankind, that 
death may come tomorrow. One 
who positively agrees to perform 
a lawful act is not absolved from 
liability because of a subsequent 
impossibility of performance.” 


As indicated by the Court in the 
following language, annuity contracts 
may be avoided on the same grounds 
as any other contracts: 


“Annuity contracts, like other 
contracts, may be avoided if the an- 
nuitant is of unsound mind, or if 
they are procured by duress or 
through fraud or misrepresenta- 
tion of material facts. If there is a 
fiduciary relationship between the 
contracting parties, a strong and 
affirmative burden rests upon the 
fiduciary to show beyond a reason- 
able doubt that the contract made 
was as favorable to his cestui as 
could have been made. Inadequacy 
of consideration is evidence of men- 
tal incapacity, duress, or fraud; if 
the consideration is so grossly in- 
adequate as to repel the conscience 
of the Chancellor, equity may re- 
fuse its aid in enforcement.” 


It was also urged by the plaintiff 
that a fiduciary relationship existed 
between the company and the annui- 
tant, that by reason of her health, she 
lacked mental capacity to understand 
the nature of her act, that the con- 
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sideration paid was unfair to the 
annuitant, and that the health of the 
annuitant indicated 
enjoy long life. 


she would not 


Fiduciary Relationship 


As to the relationship between the 


parties to the contract, the Court 
stated: 


“If facts giving rise to a fiduci- 
ary relationship between the par- 
ties are alleged, then an affirmative 
burden is upon the defendants to 
prove that the contracts were fair- 
ly made and as favorable to Mrs. 
Tew as the fiduciaries could have 
procured for her in the market 
place. 

“The facts alleged are that de- 
fendants bore a confidential and ad- 
visory relationship to Mrs. Tew, 
and that defendants were quasi- 
trustees, because they were insur- 
ance companies admitted to do 
business in Colorado. While insur- 
ance contracts are uberrimae fidei, 
Stipcich v. Metropolitan Insurance 
Co., 277 U. S. 311, 48 S. Ct. 512, 72 
L. Ed. 895, an insurance agent does 
not stand in the relationship to his 
customer that a lawyer does to his 
client or a father to his son. Mis- 
representation or concealments are 
not tolerated, but none such is even 
inferentially alleged. The law does 
not cast upon insurance companies 
the affirmative burden cast upon 
trustees who deal with the property 
of their cestuis. 

“It is alleged that defendants 
had wide experience with annuity 
contracts and Mrs. Tew was in- 
experienced therewith. Mrs. Tew 
had carried one annuity for more 
than two years when the last five 
contracts were made, and unless 
she was totally devoid of mentality 
—not alleged and disclaimed in the 
briefs—she must have understood 
the very simple fact that for a 
given sum she was to receive an- 
other sum at stated periods during 
her life. But even so, the fact that 
a seller of horses or automobiles 
knows more about them than the 
buyer, does not make the seller a 
quasi-trustee for the buyer. If 
that were the law, there could be 
no arm’s length bargaining except 
between those of identically the 
same knowledge and experience. 

“It is generally alleged that the 
defendants persuaded and procured 
Mrs. Tew to purchase the contracts. 
But how? The persuasion and 
procurement may have been by 
telling her the whole and exact 
truth about the contracts; there is 
no allegation of any misstatement, 
and fraud and misrepresentation 
are never presumed.” 


Standard Mortality Tables 


The Court also tersely disposed of 
the argument as to the consideration 
paid as follows: 


“The contracts were written on 
standard mortality tables. Stand- 
ard annuity contracts are written 
on the theory that while the span 
of life of an individual is unknown, 
the average expectancy of a large 
group is known; the consideration 


is therefore based on the average 
life, and is that sum which, plus 


conservative compound interest 
(generally 3 per cent or 4 per cent) 
and less expenses, will equal the 
payments to be made during the 
expectancy of the annuitant. If the 
annuitant lives longer than that, he 
receives more than he paid in; if 
less, he receives less. The con- 
sideration here is that used by the 
English courts, in many of the 
cases above cited, as a standard of 
adequacy. The tables are doubtless 
built upon a study of ‘good’ lives 
—those in normal health—for the 
companies must expect that one 
with enough mentality to contract 
would not purchase an annuity if 
he knew his tenure of life was 
short, and that the average person 
would consult his own physician 
before entering into such a con- 
tract. There can be no question 
here of adequacy of consideration 
unless it is because Mrs. Tew’s 
health was poor when she pur- 
chased the annuities.” 


Examination Not Required 


While admitting, for the purpose of 
argument, that if an insurance com- 
pany granted an annuity contracted 
at standard rates to one it knew to be 
in seriously impaired health, the con- 
tract ought not to stand, the Court 
held that such facts were not present- 
ed in the case before it and refused to 
charge the defendants with a construc- 
tive knowledge as to the health of the 
annuitant because of their failure to 
require a medical examination. In so 
deciding, the Court said: 


“Plaintiff's contention comes to 
this, that an insurance company is 


bound to inquire, by medical ex- 
amination or otherwise, into the 
health of an applicant for an an- 
nuity. Except where a fiduciary 
relationship exists, no statute or 
no case has been cited so holding. 
The argument is that since com- 
panies require a medical examina- 
tion on most life insurance policies, 
they must require them on annuity 
contracts. But, as counsel say else- 
where in the brief, ‘annuities are 
the reverse of insurance.’ Where a 
life is insured, the company should 
know the state of the applicant’s 
health, for if the sick are insured 
along with the well, the cost of in- 
surance would be prohibitive; to 
ascertain that fact, recourse gen- 
erally is had to medical examina- 
tions. But in annuities, the an- 
nuitant is the one who is interested 
in knowing that his health is nor- 
mal before entering into the con- 
tract; he knows or can ascertain 
the state of his own health, and 
there is no reason why an insur- 
ance company should require him 
to ascertain the condition of his 
own health before contracting with 
him. If the annuitant, for his own 
protection, wants a medical ex- 
amination before contracting, noth- 
ing prevents him having one. These 
contracts cannot be stricken down 
because defendants did not require 
Mrs. Tew to take examinations for 
her own protection. The argument 
is unsound, and the analogy breaks 
down, for another reason: A life 
insurance policy is valid even if 
written without a medical examina- 
tion, as many of them are. A con- 
tract cannot be avoided because 
one or the other of the parties 
might have been better advised be- 
fore signing.” 


Judgment in the lower Court for 


the defendants was affirmed. 
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“There But for the Grace 
of God...” 


Try this as a conversation opener 
on some prospect who likes to freeze 
you out with a cold stare and a gen- 
eral attitude that says: “My time is 
damned valuable; hurry up with what 
you have to say.” Say to him: “Did 
you ever notice in the subway some 
begrimed young man in working 
clothes whose face fairly radiated 
character and potential ability? Or 
perhaps a _ strong-faced, clear eyed 
conductor of that train who made you 
say “There, but for the grace of en- 
vironment and a better education, am 
I?’ ” 

Every man likes to fancy himself as 
something of an expert in character 
analysis and even if that disturbing 
thought has never occurred to the 
prospect, the chances are better than 
even that he will elect to give you an 
argument on the subject. And that 
opens up a hole through which any 
competent life insurance man can 
make a first down with an educational 
policy. 

The fact of the matter is that there 
are a great many young bricklayers 
and track walkers who would have 
made splendid business executives if 
they had not been forced to step into 
a job of manual labor at age twelve 
or fifteen. A small fraction, with luck, 
will fight their way to the top, but 
the majority will wear themselves out 
at grinding, hard labor through the 
years and will look with favor upon 
the political party that promises most 
in the way of social security for the 
man of sixty-five. 





Try the New Baseball 
Players 


Out -of-the-ordinary occupations 
always are worth some thought and 
attention. An agent remarked the 
other day, rather excitedly and as if 
he had hit upon a new idea, “I wonder 
how baseball players might be as pros- 
pects?” Well, baseball players are 
excellent prospects and life insurance 
salesmen, including many part-time 
agents in the trade, have not neglected 
them any more than they have the 
general run of sales possibilities. But 
that agent was on the right track and 
if he continues to wonder how this 
and that group might be as prospects, 
and acts upon his thoughts, he will 
do all right for himself. 

As a matter of opinion, in spite of 
the fact that many big league players 
sell life insurance and that many 
career men keep in touch with the 
stars, there ought to be a lot of busi- 
ness available for almost any alert 
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-Prospecting 


agent in this field each year. Every 
spring finds new faces coming up to 
the big city clubs with salary in- 
creases, and each season brings trans- 
fers from one city to another and 
again salary increases to many of the 
regulars who remain with the old 
clubs. There is nothing to be lost by 
making a try for such business, par- 
ticularly on the cotton state boy who 
is going to earn five thousand or better 
with the Indians or Giants next sea- 
son. 


—_—_—_—_ 


For the Newlyweds 


An excellent approach is suggested 
by the Security Mutual Life in urging 
agents to make use of their simplified 
budget form in selling the young mar- 
ried people. Saving and budgeting 
are subjects that appeal to the newly- 
weds immediately and if they can be 
persuaded to make room in the family 
budget for a regular allotment for life 
insurance purposes, the sale as well 
as the guaranteed persistency of a 
policy is pretty well assured. 





Making Your Own 
Opportunity 


Suggested New Year’s resolution: 
“That I will make every effort to 
see fifty-two men capable of buying 
$100,000 new insurance during 1937. 
One “big shot” a week—fifty-two 
sincere endeavors to turn door knobs 
which have heretofore been charged 
with the electricity of fear and timid- 
ity. Such a resolution, conscientious- 
ly adhered to, will lift the $100,000 
producer out of the rut of habit and 
indol ence and will automatically 
elevate his sights all along the line. 
And may produce some big business. 

The man of wealth and large respon- 
sibilities is harder to contact than the 
man of modest means but his needs for 
life insurance more often than not are 
more acute and he is a prompt buyer 
when he has been made to see the 
light. 

Minor league baseball talent pro- 
gresses up to the big leagues by virtue 
of the recommendation of scouts. In 
the game of selling the agent has to 
do a job of self-promotion. He has 
to elbow his way into the big show and 
take his cut at the ball. The rewards 
of the system often are large. How 
do you know that you can’t hit that 
big league pitching until you have 
tried? 


Agent Must Diversify 
Prospect File 


An experience not uncommon to life 
underwriters about six years ago was 
that of finding large renewal incomes 
suddenly dwindling to little or nothing. 
Many who concentrated their produc- 
tion in New York’s financial district 
learned the value of diversified pros- 
pecting and were forced to practically 
start anew in the business. 

George E. Bennett, Cleveland, tells 
in a recent issue of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life’s “Emancipator,” how 
exactly the same fate befell him and 
how he overcame this obstacle in the 
path of his progress, building up an 
entire new clientele through a judi- 
cious use of direct mail and hard work. 
The first principle held to in this come- 
back was that of diversification and 
he chose his prospects always with an 
eye to future sales. One of the key- 
stones in building a prospect file, he 
maintains, is this idea of keeping in 
touch with a sufficient number of men 
who are not now in a position to buy 
but whose future buying power is 
worth gambling upon. He lists five 
qualifications to look for in the search 
for the right people. They are: 


1. Search for men whose classifica- 
tions put them in a group whose finan- 
cial situations enable them to be 
desirable prospects—not only for the 
present but also for the future. Un- 
less we watch this important point we 
will find ourselves with a clientele 
unable to purchase life insurance in 
later years. 

2. See the men who own or man- 
age their own business. They make 
the most out of it and they are also 
the best sources of leads, for from 
them can be learned the names of 
those who get a raise or are promoted 
to new jobs. 

3. Look for the thrifty people—the 
“savers.” One of my best cases last 
year was a man who spent more than 
twenty minutes telling me how hard up 
he was, yet when I asked him if he 
was saving any money he told me he 
was saving over $500 a year. 


4. Look for the men who want to 
or must replace losses. There are 
many people who lost a great deal 
of money during the last few years. 
Life insurance offers the best and 
quickest way of replacing this. 

5. Don’t overlook old policyowners. 
I called on a man recently who told 
me he had not seen an agent from our 
company since he bought his policy 
about twenty years ago. In the mean- 
time, however, he had purchased con- 
siderable insurance from another 
company. 
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Establishing a Prospecting 
Formula 


It is almost invariably true of sales 
congresses that among the most in- 
terested and most attentive in the au- 
dience will be the most successful 
salesmen—the men who might be ex- 
pected to be the ones to- exclaim “old 
stuff.” They attend, though, and are 
constantly on the alert for new ideas. 
Or perhaps they merely have learned 
that even the old ideas require new 
dress and new emphasis. Certainly, 
the average agent cannot afford to 
dismiss without examination any pos- 
sible new thought connected with his 
work. For example, how many times 
have you scanned through a list of, 
for example, ten fundamental success 
factors? And who can maintain that 
strict compliance with such rules 
would not prove the formula? We 
present herewith something new in 
this old idea, in Ten Sensible Rules, 
from the Reliance Bulletin: 


1. Be prompt. (If a prospect is 
generous enough to offer you his time, 
take all of it! Don’t be tardy for an 
appointment. ) 

2. Be neat. (The shabbiest person 
can be tidy, and the most expensively 
dressed can be sloppy. Wrap your- 
self up in an attractive package and 
see how many more sales you will 
make.) 

3. Be pleasant. (Don’t gripe and 
grunt and wallow in woe. Your pros- 
pect has enough headaches of his 
own without being burdened with 
yours. Cheer him up, and he’ll “smile 
right back at you.”) 

4. Be truthful. (“Yes sir, I think 
those bonds are a wonderful buy, but 
on the other hand ...” “Absolutely. 
I think the Blank Mutual is a splen- 
did company. I can offer you very 
little more than they can, but our 
company is unexcelled in. . .”) 

5. Don’t be egotistical. (Egotism 
breeds contempt.) 

6. Talk of that which interests 
the prospect. (“Your family, Mr. 
Poss u'y eer cape of mind .. .”, 
“Your leisure years .. .”’, “You, your- 
self, .. .” “you, you, you, and more 
you.”’) 

_ 7. Don’t argue. 
is always right.’’) 

8. Know all about what you are 
selling. (Have you ever been “on the 
spot” where your prospect knew more 
about your product than you did? If 
you have, you'll never be again!) 

9. Be enthusiastic. (Enthusiasm 


(“The customer 


is merely sincere belief in the merits 
of what you are selling expressed 
with fervent earnestness.) 

10. Remember names and faces. 
(This is probably the toughest one 
of all ten. 
remember. 


The trick is in wanting to 
If you want to, you can.) 





g and Selling? 


Woman’s Stake in Life 
Insurance 


Mary Fisher Torrence, one of the 
country’s foremost women attorneys, 
recently paid a fine compliment to 
life insurance and gave the women 
readers something to think about 
when she wrote the following in the 
Parents’ Magazine: 

“Inasmuch as life insurance is a 
subject that may matter so terribly 
to her one of these days, every wife 
ought, if she possibly can, take part 
in the conference held between her 
husband and the agent of the company 
that writes the policy. It ought not 
to be put up to the man alone to 
decide how much of his own present 
comfort ought to be sacrificed on the 
shrine of future safety for his de- 
pendents, should he be taken from 
them. And once the policy is in force, 
the wife ought to make it her re- 
sponsibility, too, to see that its pay- 
ments are not allowed to lapse, nor 
its value impaired, by borrowing 
against it, as collateral, however 
strong appears the urge to buy a new 
car, to see things, to go places.” 


Perfecting Old Methods of 
Prospecting 


In order to further its quality pro- 
gram of specializing on better risks, 
Home Life of New York has an- 
nounced a new aid to prospecting, its 
Client Progress Record, the use of 
which will result in better selection 
of prospects. The company, which 
has been emphasizing the profits from 
the quality basis of life underwriting 
throughout 1936, now further em- 
phasizes its ideals and objectives by 
this new form which was released to 
the agency force this past week. The 
record is completed each month with 
the names of prospects on whom the 
agent expects to write business. Each 
prospect is rated by means of an 
earned income formula in A, B and C 
classifications. 

Also released as a supplement to 
the Client Progress Record is a pocket 
edition for daily memoranda of calls 
and interviews. This booklet is called 
the “Client Appointment Book” and 
perforated pages permit not only the 
tabulation of the daily record of effort 
and results but the tear sheets can 
be removed for permanent filing for 
future reference. 

William P. Worthington, superin- 





tendent of agencies, observed that the 
solution of prospecting for the aver- 
age man lay in not looking for new 
or particularly brilliant ideas of pros- 
pecting, but in using methods which 
had been tried and found successful 
and making those methods a continu- 
ous part of his selling job. 

“When you dig into this problem of 
prospecting with the average man you 
find that the real trouble is not his 
inability to prospect,” he says, “but 
that he is doing nothing about pros- 
pecting—except in a spasmodic way. 
A man who has had even the simplest 
form of prospecting in operation as 
a daily part of his selling job for at 
least six months, has more people to 
see than the hours in the day permit.” 





Value of a Definite 
Objective 

There are successful producers who 
criticize the old app-a-week idea, 
maintaining that the agent is shoot- 
ing too low—that any agent who has 
the seed of success in him and who is 
willing to work regularly and intelli- 
gently will be able to average better 
than one sale a week. Be that as it 
may, there still remains the fact that 
the backbone of life insurance produc- 
tion is comprised of the many app-a- 
week clubs over the nation and from 
the thousands who aim and consistent- 
ly reach this goal comes most of the 
outstanding life insurance salesmen. 
If an agent will hold to the determina- 
tion to make at least one sale each 
week of the year he can assure him- 
self of a comfortable livelihood and 
through either increasing the average 
size of his sales or through the in- 
creased number of sales, can reach the 
upper brackets of production. There 
are million dollar producers who aver- 
age no more than fifty sales a year; 
still others in this class find it neces- 
sary to place better than two hundred 
policies to achieve a similar volume 
of production. 

A definite objective is, however, im- 
perative. John Demchsak, of the 
Syracuse agency of the Security 
Mutual, writing on this same subject, 
says: “The app-a-week club will keep 
a man in the life insurance business 
because the financial remuneration is 
growing steadily every week. It pre- 
vents slumps and develops regular 
working habits. It eliminates the 
many excuses made for not making 
calls. It is a challenge to your cour- 
age, your will power and determina- 
tion to make that extra call or two 
so as to have that app at the end 
of the week. No life underwriter who 
writes one or more apps a week will 
say that there is no money in life in- 
surance.” 
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DIVIDEND ScALE—EQUITABLE LirFE ASSURANCE 
Society or U. S. 


NEW YORK 


7 1937 dividend scale will apportion a total amount in dividends 
approximately equal to the amount that would have been apportioned 
in 1937 if the 1936 scale had been continued. However, the new scale 
readjusts the apportionments to reflect the present trends in surplus earn- 
ings from the various sources, 

For example, under the new 1937 scale on a $1,000 Ordinary Life Policy 
issued at age 25, the dividend at the end of the second policy year is 
67 cents or 12.7 per cent more than under the 1936 scale; at age 35, is 
71 cents, or 11.7 per cent more; at age 45, 42 cents or 6.6 per cent 
more; at age 55, || cents, or |.5 per cent less. 

At the end of the sixth dividend year the increase on a policy at age 
at issue 25, is 63 cents, or 10.9 per cent; at age 35, 58 cents, or 8.9 
per cent more; at age 45, 13 cents or 1.9 per cent more; and at age at 
issue 55, the decrease amounts to 26 cents or 3.1 per cent. 

The rate of interest payable in 1937 on proceeds of policies not subject 
to withdrawal on demand will be 3.40 per cent and compares with 3.50 
per cent paid in 1936. The rate of interest allowed on dividends left 
to accumulate at interest will be 3.25 per cent and compares with 3.35 
per cent allowed in 1936. 

Under the 1937 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate 
at interest, an Ordinary Life policy will become paid up in 25 years at 
age 25; 24 years at age 35; 23 years at age 45, and 20 years at age 55. 

Under the same option the policy will mature as an endowment in 37 
years at age 25; 33 years at age 35; 29 years at age 45; and 24 years 
at age 55. 

Using the 1937 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an 
Ordinary Life policy, issued at age 35, if surrendered at the end of 20 
years, will be $4.48 as against $4.73 under the 1936 scale. At age 45 
the net cost of the same policy at the end of 20 years will be $9.66 as 
against $9.51 under the 1936 scale. 

The corresponding average annual net cost over a period of twenty 
years for a Twenty Payment Life policy, under the 1937 dividend scale, 
at age 45 will be $3.37 as against $3.06 under the 1936 dividend scale. 
At age 55 the net cost under the same policy at the end of 20 years is 
$14.15 as against $13.63 under the 1936 scale. 


1937 DIVIDEND SCALE—EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE U. S., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Illustrated Dividends per %!,000—1937 Basis (American 3% Reserve) 
ORDINARY LIFE 


Dividend at —————_ -—---———-Age at Issue — — - 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
PED . avs entiawenees $21.49 $24.38 $28.11 $33.01 $39.55 $48.48 $60.72 $77.69 
B eeesveddcccosseecegsne dbase Te nome cure coee shes sons neen 
i. wget obecetadneanncehes 5.93 6.37 6.80 6.90 6.78 6.76 7.01 8.37 
D sccaceescosseseosaanes 6.05 6.51 6.88 6.90 6.81 6.80 7.24 8.88 
O ‘nvtecccstssivobdédececs 6.16 6.66 6.98 6.91 6.85 6.83 7.46 9.39 
So? anesecerenctpeaceené 11.75 12.68 13.44 13.53 13.52 13.71 16.01 18.87 


Total dividends 15 years. .100.67 105.16 107.16 107.35 109.65 119.43 141.47 178.89 
Total dividends 20 years. .138.80 143.20 145.52 148.01 156.89 177.00 212.53 267.56 


ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT POLICY 


Dividend at — Age at Issue— —— _— 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 54 
Original premium ...... $15.40 $16.61 $19.25 $22.76 $27.52 $34.14 $41.34 
6th and subsequent A.P. 23.10 26.58 30.80 36.42 44.03 54.62 66.14 
D. acovddcecséscceceusctes sede cece sows ésée eoce eens inne 
BH esenvceecccovcncensee’ 3.74 3.86 4.08 4.06 3.87 3.70 3.62 
SB cneddveccvecssoecésonds 3.83 3.96 4.15 4.07 3.88 3.72 3.78 
S sovrccoavvssceesecvcens 3.92 4.07 4.23 4.08 3.92 3.74 3.93 
a sav cstesenenesesanns 7.62 7.87 8.24 8.04 7.68 7.35 7.55 


Total dividends 15 yearst. 89.30 92.65 93.69 93.53 95.47 105.37 122.48 
Total dividends 20 years}.127.50 131.03 132.49 134.88 143.95 165.32 194.54 


~ *fnsludes special fifth year dividend. {Dividend totals are based on increased 
premiums for sixth and subsequent years. 








Mutual Life, Waterloo, Can. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Waterloo, Canada, has an- 
nounced that it will retain its present 
dividend scale for 1937. 

At the same time the company an- 
nounced that the rate of interest 
allowed on dividends left to accumu- 
late will remain at 4 per cent, but the 
rate of interest payable on policy pro- 
ceeds will be reduced to 3% per cent. 
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Continental Assurance, 
Chicago 

Announcement has been made that 
the Continental Assurance Company 
of Chicago is preparing to write par- 
ticipating business. The company in- 
tends to emphasize its participating 
business, believing that participating 
insurance will provide its agents with 
more effective equipment and _ will 

stimulate production in the field. 





New York Life, N. Y. 


The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany has announced that the 1937 
dividend scale will be slightly higher 
than the 1936 scale for all but policy- 
holders with contracts containing dis- 
ability clauses. Disability policy- 
holders will receive dividends from 
50c. to $1.50 per $1,000 less than 
in 1936. 

Dividends on participating annui- 
ties have been materially reduced 
due to the decline in interest rates. 
The rate of interest allowed in 1937 
on policyholders’ funds is the same 
as in 1936, being: On dividends left 
to accumulate, 3 per cent; on pro- 
ceeds of policies subject to withdrawal 
on demand, 3 per cent; and on pro- 
ceeds of policies not subject to with- 
drawal on demand, 3.5 per cent. 


Illustrated Dividends, Jan. 1, 1937, Scale 
ORDINARY LIFE 
-End of Year-———,, Total, 
3 4 


> 
3 
% 
) 


Issue 2 5 20 Years 
25 $5.13 $5.28 $5.40 $5.48 $130.45 
30 5.57 5.74 5.85 5.90 137.00 
35 5.96 6.19 6.24 6.29 144.23 
40 6.60 6.64 6.69 6.73 154.66 
45 7.13 7.18 7.24 7.31 169.91 
50 7.94 8.03 8.18 8.34 193.64 
55 9.21 9.41 9.62 9.84 228.09 
60 11.22 11.50 11.78 12.08 276.40 





Provident Mutual, 
Philadelphia 


The Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia has 
issued a new rate book, effective 
January 1. 

Several marked changes and im- 
provements have been made in the 
presentation of the rate book ma- 
terial. The book is slightly longer 
than the previous edition and per- 
mits use of larger type and greater 
legibility. 

All premiums, net costs and non- 
forfeiture values for insurance are 
now expressed on the basis of $1,000 
insurance. The rate book combines 
on one page all the usual information 
needed for the popular plans of in- 
surance and obviates the necessity of 
turning to a separate booklet for 
dividends or other usual data. 
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Home Life, New York 


The Home Life Insurance Company 
of New York has announced a new 
edition of policy forms for all plans 
of insurance and annuities effective 
January 1. Principal revisions have 
been in connection with the settle- 
ment option provisions, which have 
been completely revised and amplified, 
the planned estate method of selling 
having resulted in substantial in- 
creases in the use of the options. With 
the increasing use of settlement op- 
tions the new provisions have been 
designed to reduce the lengths of 
supplementary agreements required in 
the planning of individual policies. 

The basis of rates for the life an- 
nuity settlement options has also 
been changed. Hereafter rates for 
men and women will differ, in most 
cases the income for women being 
slightly reduced, while the income for 
men has been slightly increased. All 
of the annuity settlement options will 
participate for the life of the payee. 

Following the regular settlement 
options the company has added a 
new Special Joint Life and Survivor 
Income Option which is applicable 
when the insured attains either age 
55, 60 or 65. Any proceeds applied 
under this option will provide an in- 
come so long as either the insured or 
a designated beneficiary is living. 
The income payable while both are 
living is larger than that payable 
while only one is living; it is reduced 
one-third after the first death. 

The change of beneficiary provision 
has been re-worded so that if the 
insured originally retains the right 
to change the beneficiary, he will 
continue to have such right after 
making a change unless he specifi- 
cally gives up the right. 

As a larger fund at maturity is 
required to purchase the income un- 
der Personal Income policies an in- 
crease in premium rates has been 
necessary. However, at the same time 
the cash values have been increased 
and dividends applicable to the new 
rates will be somewhat larger than 








DIVIDEND ScALE—JOHN HANcock MUTUAL 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Ts, 1937 dividend scale represents a new dividend formula on Ordinary 
policies which reflects adjustments of gains from mortality; expenses 
of loading and lowered interest returns in accordance with the company's 
experience and results in approximately a 10% increase in the amount 
of dividend payments, 


Under the new 1937 scale on a $1,000 Endowment at age 85 Policy 
issued at age 25, the dividend at the end of the second year is 49 cents, 
or 15.0 per cent more than under the 1936 scale; at age 35, it is 47¢, 
or 13.4 per cent more; at age 45 it is 45¢, or 11.4 per cent more; at 
age 55, 43¢ or 9.1 per cent more. 


At the end of the fifth dividend year the increase at age at issue 25 
is 48¢, or 13.5 per cent; at age 35, 45¢, or 11.4 per cent; at age 45, 
42¢ or 9.2 per cent; at age 55, 39¢ or 6.9 per cent. 


The rate of interest payable in 1937 on dividends left to accumulate 
is 3.5% which is the same rate as was allowed in 1936. Policyholders' 
funds held on deposit or retained under optional settlement provisions 
will also be allowed the same rate in 1937, 3.75%, which was the rate 
allowed in 1936. 


Under the 1937 dividend scale if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, an Endowment at age 85 Policy will become paid up in 29 years 
at age 25; 27 years at age 35; 25 years at age 45; and 24 years at age 50. 


Under the same option, a policy will mature as an Endowment in 40 
years at age 25; 35 years at age 35; 30 years at age 45; and 28 years 
at age 50. 


Using the 1937 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an 
Endowment at age 85 policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end 
of 20 years will be $4.44 as against $4.78 under the 1936 scale. At age 
45 the net cost of the same policy will be $8.27, as against $8.55 under 
the 1936 scale. 


1937 DIVIDEND SCALE—JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Adjusted to Basis of Premium Rates, Effective April 1, 1935 
(American 3° Reserve) 


ENDOWMENT AT AGE 85 


Dividend at _ - Age at Issue ——————_—__—__ _, 
End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
a EE ee $19.89 $22.59 $26.06 $30.63 $36.77 $45.14 $56.70 $72.89 
D cecccecdcoccsebetouses 
a 5d a gia. 9k ene 3.75 3.85 3.98 4.16 4.39 4.71 5.15 6.75 
Us caveecdunweu eee 3.84 3.96 4.12 4.32 4.59 4.96 5.45 6.12 
Speetaienedeneexuh has 3.94 4.08 4.26 4.49 4.80 5.21 5.75 6.49 


—ppnestherascnensestans 4.03 4.19 4.40 4.66 5.01 5.46 6.05 6.85 
Toisi dividends 15 years.. 61.77 64.97 €9.06 74.19 80.72 88.95 99.52 113.44 
Total dividends 20 years.. 89.33 94.68 101.40 109.69 120.03 132.86 149.15 170.75 


TWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE 


Dividend at Age at Issue - ~-- oN 

End of Year 25 30 $5 40 45 50 55 60 
PO .« wcstasewonabe $29.84 $32.55 $35.84 $39.92 $45.17 $52.17 $61.80 $75.46 
DE besedes cesnseet ewanese een . Sees sees o2 68 
Perr To 4.17 4.27 4. 40 4. 55 4.75 5.01 5.36 5.86 
S dah bec to staeaaeteneba's 4.35 4.47 4.62 4.80 5.02 5.32 5.71 6.25 
S gnobsouvésadsameeenes 4.53 4.67 4.84 5.04 5.30 5.63 6.05 6.64 
Dy dervicicvcnvsteun dear 4.71 4.87 5.06 5.30 5.58 5.94 6.40 


Total dividends 15 years.. 76.27 79.53 83.38 87.88 93.20 99.60 107.44 117. 65 
Total dividends 20 years. .114.50 119.98 126.38 133.73 142.23 152.18 164.12 179.29 





corresponding dividends for the old 


favorable than under the old rates. 
Here, as in the case of settlement 
options, separate rates will apply for provide for paid-up insurance. 
men and women. Furthermore, under 
the new Personal Income policy the 
income will participate for life in- 
stead of for the ten-year period only, 
as heretofore. Minor changes have policy edition for this plan in line 
also been made in connection with with the general practice. 


rates. As a result, illustrations based Personal Income policy. A modifica- 
on the new rates, dividends and cash tion has also been made in the op- 
values will in most cases be more tions at maturity, in that evidence 
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the non-forfeiture provisions of the 


of insurability will be required for 
both of the maturity options which 


Since the investment element is pre- 
dominant in single premium insur- 
ance the company is adopting a new 
seale of surrender charges and a new 
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Underwriting 





Higher Premium Forms 
Not Frequently Used 


When the question is asked of com- 
panies which issue standard insur- 
ance only: “If insurance cannot be is- 
sued as applied for, will you issue on 
a higher premium form?”—the answer 
must usually be in the negative. Al- 
fred J. Riley, underwriting executive 
of the Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, 
writing in that company’s Pelican, 
tells why. 

“When a company makes no dis- 
tinction in its premium rates for 
either sub-standard or superior risks,” 
writes Mr. Riley, “the published rates 
for its higher premium contracts are 
based on the same mortality table 
that is used to obtain the premiums 
for plans such as the ordinary or 
whole life form, providing permanent 
protection. The difference in pre- 
miums is designed for the building up 
of reserves and not for higher than 
standard mortality. 

“The situation may be more clearly 
understood if we assume a _ hypo- 
thetical case which on the basis of 
past experience with similar cases can 
be quite definitely considered as one 
of a group in which the death rate is 
likely to be much higher than among 
standard lives of the same age. If 
insurance be issued to a large number 
of such cases the standard premiums 
will be insufficient to cover the greater 
risk, and the extra mortality cost will 
have to be met from the contributions 
made by the other policyholders or 
from the funds built up for their se- 
curity. Reserves required will still 
have to be built up for those who 
survive, even though payment of the 
larger premiums under higher priced 
contracts issued to the sub-standard 
group will not cover the extra death 
losses. 

“There are some types of risk in 
which the incidence of extra mor- 
tality is deferred so that with dura- 
tion there is an increasing mortality 
hazard. They cannot be considered 
standard risks over a long period of 
years, but some of them may be stand- 
ard risks for relatively short dura- 
tions. 

“Overweights are one group in 
which there is an increasing mor- 
tality hazard, for overweight is a 
more serious impairment after. the 
middle ages than at the young ages. 
To young applicants who are over- 
weight it is sometimes possible to 
issue endowment policies with ma- 
turity, say, between age 40 and 50, 
even though the company would be 
unwilling to issue a contract continu- 
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Departmental | 


ing for the whole of life. Such an 
endowment policy automatically elimi- 
nates the exposure after middle life, 
and at the same time has the amount 
at risk rapidly reduced as the policy 
reserve grows. Although such a pro- 
posal can be made at the young ages 
if the overweight is not too excessive, 
the same proposal cannot be made if 
the applicant has already reached or 
is approaching the time when the 
overweight creates an immediate or 
early hazard in the group.” 





Management 


Sales Ammunition From 


The Lackey Agency 


By means of a mimeographed book- 
let entitled, “Motivating Stories,” the 
members of the George E. Lackey 
Agency of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life in Detroit celebrated the Christ- 
mas season with a mutual exchange 
of sales “ammunition.” At the pres- 
ent time, based on the 11 months’ 
figures, the Detroit Agency is enjoy- 
ing a 40 per cent gain in life insur- 
ance sales over the corresponding 
period of last year. 





George E. Lackey 


The stories are presented for life 
underwriters to read, and not for 
direct use by prospective buyers. On 
the other hand, no supervisory urg- 
ings are incorporated in the presenta- 
tion. The homeliness and simplicity 
of the individual stories are empha- 
sized. Each author included, wher- 
ever necessary, his comments on his 
own actions, or the psychology of 
commencing to close at any certain 
point of his narration. 

Commenting upon the booklet, Mr. 
Lackey said, “I have come to the 
very definite conclusion that every 


successful agent must have sever 
good stories, such as are reproduce 
in this pamphlet.” 

The preparation and publication ¢ 
such a booklet as this effect a pod. 
ing of personal experiences, and @ 
ables all the members of the larg 
agency to read and memorize the mog 
effective sales-tools in use in th 
agency. 

Leslie B. Eby, the agency’s leading 
consecutive weekly producer, exposes 
his method of carrying with him a 
ledger type notebook containing loose. 
leaf pages, each describing an actual 
case history. The typical page repro 
duced in the “Motivating Stories” de 
scribes the prospect who refused him 
an interview—but who, when he died, 
could not prevent it becoming com. 
mon knowledge that his wife ani 
children were left a particularly smal) 
sum of insurance. Mr. Eby conclude 
with this comment: “I ask you, wh 
was he fooling?—we, or his loyal 
wife and three lovely children.” 


Administration 


Social Security Analyzed 
By W. J. Graham 


Employers as the makers of job 
are the creators and preservers d 
security, in the opinion of William J. 
Graham, vice-president of the Equite 
ble Life of New York, speaking re 
cently at a luncheon of the New York 
Board of Trade. Discussing social 
security, Mr. Graham briefly analyzed 
the Federal Social Security Act. 

“Security for the industrial worker 
begins with the job,” he declared 
“Let’s get this straight in fair, if 
tardy, admission that the greatest 
contributors to social security in the 
industrial era of today are the makers 
of jobs. The task of the job-makers 
is to refine and expand production to 
where the largest available quan- 
tities of articles and services are pur 
veyed.” 

Commenting upon the present 
status of security in the nation, Mr. 
Graham said: “It is comforting to 
know that under the principles of in- 
dividualism to which we have beet 
dedicated and under which we have 
operated, there is more insurance 8 
curity in the United States today than 
in any other nation—in fact, more 
than the total to be found in the rest 
of the world.” 

It was revealed from Department 
of Commerce figures that the total 
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amount of life insurance in force 
throughout the world is $155,000,000,- 
000, of which the United States, as 
of Jan. 1, 1932, had a volume of 
$108,885,000,000 or 70 per cent of the 
total, excluding war risk insurance. 

In discussing the act and its rela- 
tionship to group insurance for em- 
ployees, Mr. Graham, in charge of 
the Equitable’s group department, 
pointed out that of the 26,000,000 
workers eligible for protection under 
the legislation, one out of three is 
covered by group insurance and for 
a sum averaging $1,600 each. 

“It is to be remembered,” said Mr. 
Graham, “that the Social Security 
Act, while representing benefits based 
on a fairly generous percentage of 
the first $100 of earned income, 
grades the benefits down for addi- 
tions to this income and provides no 
benefits for any part of the salary or 
wage exceeding $250 a month. This 
leaves a field that can only be ade- 
quately covered by private group con- 
tracts with insurance companies.” 

A plan was advocated by the 
speaker resembling a pay-as-you-go 
system in handling the old-age bene- 
fits under the Social Security Act, 
rather than the building up of a 
huge reserve fund, which it is esti- 
mated will amount to $47,000,000,000 
in 1980. 


Production 


Annual Income Leading 
Single Factor 

“Without question the most impor- 
tant single factor affecting the quality 
of business produced by any field 
representative is the factor of annual 
income,” writes E. C. Kelly, Jr., Con- 
servation Supervisor of the Home 
Life of New York, in that company’s 
agency magazine for December. “The 
earning capacity of your prospect or 
your applicant controls or influences 
all the other important quality fac- 
tors. 

“Many of the difficulties and dis- 
appointments experienced in _ this 
business could be avoided under a 
prospecting plan which would keep 
salesmen in the presence of people 
who are in the better income brackets. 
Why? Because quarterly premiums, 
note settlements, excessive lapses and 
small average policies can nearly al- 
ways be traced directly to those ap- 





plicants who are in the smaller income 
brackets. 

“From the figures reproduced be- 
low you can see how, on the average, 
one prospect making over $5,000 per 
year will, when sold, give you four 
times the paid volume of one earning 
less than $1,500 per year. In addi- 
tion you have a 100 per cent better 
chance of keeping this type of policy- 
holder on a premium paying basis 
so that you will realize fully on the 
profits from renewal commissions. 

“Here’s a two-way profit basis of 
measuring the value of your pros- 
pects. First, you increase your profits 
by making higher average sales, and 
second you increase your income by 
receiving substantially more renewal 
commissions because of the increased 
premium outlay and the better per- 
sistency record. 

‘‘When we remember that each sale 
requires a certain amount of time 
and effort, isn’t it only logical for us 
to concentrate on those people who 
will return us the greatest amount 
of profit for the time and effort spent? 


Average Ist and 
Policy 2nd Year 
Prospect’s Income Purchased Lapse Rate 
Over $5,000 Lass i $7,675 17% 
$3,000 to $5,000.. 4,901 22% 
$1,500 to $3,000..... 3,026 26% 
Less than $1,500.. 1,904 34% 


“It does not necessarily follow that 
you should turn down good business, 
but to make sound and profitable 
progress as a career underwriter you 
must see to it that your prospecting 
plan or plans will turn up names of 
people who fell in the upper income 
classes.” 


Medical 
Bulletin Warns Against 


Pneumonia Season 


Don’t play hero and try to “carry 
on” as usual in business or social 
activities, in spite of a hard cold— 
the most hazardous season for pneu- 
monia is just ahead, from mid-Jan- 
uary to mid-March; two out of three 
cases of pneumonia develop from 
colds, “flu,” and other minor respira- 
tory ailments—warns a medical bul- 
letin from the Northwestern National 
Life, Minneapolis. 

Pneumonia will kill close to a hun- 
dred thousand people in 1937, the 
bulletin states; many thousands of 
these lives could be saved by proper 
care of the preceding minor ills, or by 
prompt resort to the remarkable new 


serum treatment now available, if 
pneumonia does strike. 

Treat a cold seriously; stay in bed 
as much as possible until it clears up, 
eat lightly, use fruit juices freely, 


and drink a lot of water. Any time 
you start to run a fever with a cold, 
call a doctor at once. A temperature 
with a cold is an important danger 
signal, and means that pneumonia 
may be lurking just around the 
corner. 

The bulletin calls attention to the 
fact that entirely new treatment for 
pneumonia, developed and tested in 
the last two or three years, is now 
giving almost phenomenal results in 
many cases. The treatment is the 
result of the development of specific 
serums for the commonest types of 
the disease. 

As a cause of death in this country, 
pneumonia is surpassed only by heart- 
arterial diseases and cancer.. The 
ravages of pneumonia are not con- 
fined to territories of severe climate; 
the disease is frequent and deadly in 
practically all parts of the United 
States. 

There are more than 50 different 
types of pneumonia. However, 81 per 
cent of all cases fall into five types, 
for which specific serums have al- 
ready been developed. 

Any suspicion of pneumonia calls 
for immediate “typing.” The serum 
treatment is not effective unless be- 
gun early; it should be started within 
three days of the inception of the dis- 
ease. 

Nearly all state boards of health, 
university medical schools, and medi- 
cal centers now have laboratory facil- 
ities for pneumonia typing. There are 
95 typing centers in New York City 
alone. 

A modern physician, if not located 
in a city where a typing center is 
available, sends a sample of sputum 
by air mail to the nearest center; he 
gets a report back by telephone and 
can then use the proper serum. 

The insurance company’s warning 
emphesizes that prompt diagnosis and 
an immediate start on treatment are 
vital; that neglect and delay are the 
deadliest allies of pneumonia. Out of 
2000 cases tabulated in a New York 
hospital, 55 per cent arrived after 
the disease had had at least three 
days’ start. 

The public still does not recognize 
that pneumonia is contagious, the 
bulletin brings out. The patient 
should be isolated and handled as any 
other infectious case. Mother should 
not labor over the patient 12 to 18 
hours at a stretch and run down her 
own resistance; she is very likely to 
catch the disease herself. Pneumonia 
develop largely through 


epidemics 
contact. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Life Underwriters’ Association of Vancouver, B. C., 
has elected the following officers: President, H. C. Tregal- 
lis; first vice-president, H. B. Charlton; second vice-presi- 
dent, T. L. Mitchell; secretary, George M. Martin, and 
treasurer, Gordon Ramsay. 

The Sioux City (Iowa) Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers has elected the following officers: Lou Strongin, presi- 
dent; George L. Jenkins, vice-president; Clare L. Wess- 
man, treasurer, and Leo J. Dougherty, secretary. 

The Pine Bluff (Arkansas) Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion has elected the following officers for 1937: A. G. 
Agerton, president; John H. Means, vice-president, and 
Mrs. Nowland, reelected secretary. 

The- Appleton (Wis.) Life Underwriters’ Association 
has elected the following officers: President, George Nixon; 
vice-president, W. E. Smith; treasurer, M. B. Herner, and 
secretary, M. G. Fox (reelected). 

The Kalamazoo (Mich.) Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion has designated the following nine directors to name 
permanent officers and take full charge of the association’s 
affairs during the coming year: J. W. Woodhams, Scott 
Field, J. D. Goldsmith, H. L. Harvey, Earl Hudson, Robert 
Beisel, Rush Eastman, Walter Kelly and Lawrence Mason. 

Arthur Samson has been elected president of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Sudbury, Ont., to succeed J. 
Macaulay. Other officers are as follows: J. Barber, first 
vice-president; Miller Murdock, second vice-president, 
and George Gillespie, secretary-treasurer. 

I. J. Barron has been elected chairman of the Iowa 
City (lowa) Life Underwriters’ Association. Other of- 
ficers are: H. I. Jennings, vice-chairman, and Fred Hueb- 
ner, secretary-treasurer. 

The Alleghany County (Md.) branch of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters at Cumberland, has 
elected Lawrence M. Robinson, president; Franklin W. 
Kremer, vice-president, and Richard E. Biggs, secretary- 
treasurer. 

M. A. MacMurchy has been elected president of the 
Life Managers’ Association of Winnipeg, Man., to suc- 
ceed O. Pryce Jones. E. Case was elected vice-president. 

The Life Underwriters Association of New Brunswick, 
elected the following officers at its recent meeting: Presi- 
dent, J. Stuart Angevine; vice-president, A. H. McLeod, 
and secretary-treasurer, L. J. McDonald. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Moncton, N. B., 
has elected the follewing officers: President, W. J. Dal- 
zell; vice-president, L. W. Irons; secretary-treasurer, F. 
B. Bent. 

The Life Managers Bureau of Ottawa, Ont., has elected 
the following officers: President, J. W. Robinson; vice- 
president, Stanley Todd, and secretary, W. H. Armstrong. 

C. O. Wilkins, for thirty-four years a life insurance 
man, was voted a life membership in the Mississippi As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters and presented with a 
plaque of commendation at the regular monthly luncheon 
of the association. 

The Oklahoma Association of Life Underwriters on 
December 21 gave one of the most elaborate and suc- 
cessful Christmas parties in its history. It was in the 
form of a deer dinner held at Oklahoma City. 
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IN HOME OFFI 


The Association of Life Insurance Presidents last y 
sent out in book form the proceedings of its annual eg 
vention which was held in New York on December 3 

os om 

At the meeting of the San Antonio (Tex.) Life Und 
writers’ Association recently, President Matthew Bro 
reported that forty-eight companies operating in the § 


AS ILIVE 


INETEEN hundred and thirty (Baby needs new 
N shoes) seven! It’s a natural, boys, and a happy 
omen for the new, the brand new year that looms 
just around the corner as these lines are typed. 
We’re all of us coming out. It’s a new throw of 
the dice and you can’t pick it up unless you first lay 
it down. What are you shooting? For myself, I 
am going to put all I have on the board and aim to 
start off by formulating a stack of resolutions for 
the New Year just to prove to myself that I am 
still young ang naive in spite of the fact that I 
have taken to reading Westbrook Peglar, have 
friends in Greenwich Village, and can’t hold my 
likker as well as formerly. There was a time when 
I had commenced to think of myself as somewhat of 
a cynic and sophisticate, or at least a junior sophis- 
ticate. I blushed every time I recalled all the mid- 
depression columns I wrote in support of the theory 
that the depression was largely mental in character 
and would be over six months before anyone realized 
it. In fact, I still blush. But aside from that, I 
actually was getting myself into a mess, what with 
giving up the Saturday Evening Post for the New 
Yorker and pretending that the movies bored me. 
Henceforth, and this will be resolve number one, 
I shall endeavor to recapture something of the at- 
titude prevailing that day when I occupied drawing 
room A on an Atlanta to New York Pullman under 
the impression that it was the smoking room. Of 
course it was highly embarrassing when I had to 
gather up my shoe-box luncheon and straw suitcase, 
but the spirit was fresh and unsullied; the eager 
mind and heart straining to greet a new world in 
which all—or most all—things were good. Just a 
touch of that feeling will feature my advent into 
this next year of grace. 


* * * 


HEN, I intend to get to work on time and during 

the year I purpose to read a book which tells 
something about the great writers who achieved 
success after age forty. I shall write a short story 
and send it to Liberty magazine, and to several 
others to be determined later. Not once during the 
year will I apologize to any correspondent and say 
that his letter was unanswered due to the fact 
that I was out of town for the past week, and in the 
swankiest restaurant I can afford I shall order a 
second dessert of apple pie a la mode. Vash 
Young’s philosophy of living will have a greater 
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JAND THE FIELD 


Antonio territory have no part-time representatives and 
have stated that they will appoint none on a part-time 
basis. 

H. F. Dibblee has been elected president of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Halifax, N. S., to succeed 
F. H. Goucher. Other officers are as follows: G. C. Hat- 
field, vice-president, and A. J. Collows, secretary-treasurer. 


—_ 


By Frank Ellington 














influence on my life and manners than will that of 
Heywood Broun and consequently I’ll plan never to 
leave home for a day’s work with any hint of un- 
pleasantness prevailing between myself and my 
family. I believe this to be most important. I 
shall cut down on the butter until such time as I 
am able to button the vest of my blue suit and each 
Monday morning I'll try my best to pretend that I 
am entering upon a new job, a young fellow just 
out of school, and determined to make his mark in 
the world. Now, that’s what I call a platform for 
1937. Will I keep every one inviolate, sincerely 
striving throughout the twelvemonth to maintain 
each separate plank? The answer is, no one can be 
sure, but all is well intentioned at the moment. 
. 7 7 


HERE was still another resolution that I was 

tempted to make and that was not to write a 
column at any time during the year about my own 
illness, real or imagined. This thought was born 
of a tremendous boredom occasioned by reading case 
histories of almost every New York newspaper 
columnist’s attack of influenza. I miss none of 
these columns and although I realize that it is not 
compulsory for me to read them when the subject 
matter is not entertaining, I was afraid to skip 
because I might lose track of whos’ who is whos’ in 
Hollywood and Broadway. Sickness, I decided, is 
definitely an ill advised subject and no one since 
Irvin S. Cobb spoke of operations has succeeded in 
being funny about it. I left it off my list of resolu- 
tions, however, because after all I write as I please 
and there is nothing that pleases the average mortal 
so much as relating the horrible details of a case 
of secondary pneumonia combined with black fever, 
such as I suffered a few weeks ago and which kept 
me to my bed only three days. That of course, was 
no matter for levity as a temperature of 103 degrees 
two days running leaves you as weak as a kitten 
and I would not mention the matter at all here ex- 
cept that some of my associates didn’t seem to 
appreciate the gravity of my ailment. So I shall 
reserve the privilege of writing something about 
that siege. It may be that after time has laid its 
healing hand on some of the harsher aspects of 
that week of trial I may be able to wax whimsical 
about the sort of dream that comes after a goblet of 
hot whiskey followed by a draught of sleeping 
powders, but not now. 


(NEWS 








AGENCY NEWS 


The United States Life has appointed Thomas J. Hogan. 
Inc., as its general agent in New York City and vicinity. 
The life department of Thomas J. Hogan, Inc., is under the 
management of A. Palmer Lott. 

A. H. Doty, a leading producer in the Jackson, Miss., 
agency of the Mutual Benefit Life, has been appointed 
general agent of the company at Sioux City, Iowa, suc- 
ceeding W. D. Horton, who relinquished general agency 
duties several months ago. 

S. J. Felton, agency organizer of the Howard H. Con- 
ley general agency at Little Rock, Ark., will be transferred 
January 1 by the New York Life to its office at Nashville, 
Tenn., as agency director with supervision over a part 
of Tennessee and seven counties of Virginia. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
appointed the Blanchard & Calhoun Realty Co. as dis- 
trict manager at Augusta, Ga. Douglas B. Horne will 
act as manager of the company’s life department. 

Theodore Ferdinand Keer, for twenty-seven years a 
member of the life insurance firm of Van Vliet & Keer of 
Newark, managers of the ordinary department of the 
Prudential of Newark for northern New Jersey, retired 
on January 1, having reached the age of 70. 

Gordon H. Campbell of Little Rock, Ark., general agent 
of the Aetna Life of Hartford, has been elected president 
of the Little Rock Chamber of Commerce for 1937. 

Fred Poe, first Arkansas insurance man to receive the 
degree of Chartered Life Underwriter, has joined the 
Gordon H. Campbell general agency of the Aetna Life 
at Little Rock. He has been in insurance twelve years. 

The State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., has an- 
nounced the transfer of General Agent Everett A. Kel- 
loway, member of the general agency partnership of 
Kelloway and Montgomery in San Francisco, to Omaha. 

W. S. Dulaney, former deputy insurance commissioner 
of Iowa, has been appointed as general agent of the 
Bankers Life of Nebraska at Clinton, Iowa. 

The Mansfield (Ohio) agency of the Ohio State Life, 
of which Ralph P. Smith is manager, won the president’s 
trophy in the inaugural campaign put on by the field 
force of the company in honor of President Claris Adams. 

The State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., announced 
the appointment, effective January 1, of Elton E. (Tad) 
Wieman as associate general agent in its Philadelphia 
office. Mr. Wieman will be associated there with Gen- 
eral Agent Walter A. Craig. 

G. C. McClellan has been appointed general agent at 
Dallas, Tex., for the Protective Life of Birmingham, Ala. 
Mr. McClellan has been for four years an agent for the 
Northwestern National Life. 

V. E. Murphy, formerly with the Washington National 
of Chicago, as field supervisor, has been appointed city 
agent for the Pioneer Reserve Life in Little Rock, Ark. 

Ralph R. Clark has been named by the Security Mutual 
Life as its agent at Kansas City. Mr. Clark is an ex- 
perienced producer. 

D. G. Jamieson has been appointed general manager of 
agencies of the Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, Mont- 
real. 
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Holcombe Marks Anniversary 


John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., ob- 
served on January 2, his 15th anni- 
versary as manager of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 


Hartford. He received congratula- 
tory messages from scores of his 
friends and business colleagues who 
join in paying tribute to his work 
during the past decade and a half 
at the helm of this non-profit, co- 
operative association. The bureau is 
maintained by 131 life insurance com- 
panies in the United States and 
Canada and seven foreign countries. 


Guarantee Mutual G.A. 


A. B. Olson, manager of agencies 
for the Guarantee Mutual Life Com- 
pany of Omaha, announces the ap- 
pointment of H. T. Ellerby as general 
agent for Detroit and ten adjacent 
counties. Mr. Ellerby, who has been 
a practicing attorney for the past 
three years, was previously with the 
Travelers Insurance Company, having 
been manager at Detroit for that com- 
pany for fifteen years prior to 1929, 
when he resigned to work as a per- 
sonal producer. He succeeds Roy W. & 
Anger who recently resigned. 





NEW YEAR 


F ROM New York City comes evidence that 
the Social Security plan will stimulate public 
interest in life insurance. May such reaction 
be widespread, thus adding to the happiness 
and prosperity which we sincerely hope will 
attend the brethren of the life insurance fra- 
ternity throughout 1937. 


IGINELS company of 
| WIR GIONTIEN 


BRADFORD M. WALKER, President 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


Edward N. VanVliet will continue as manager of the 
Newark Ordinary Agency of the Prudential of Newark, 
according to an announcement from that company’s home 
office. His partner, Theodore F. Keer, with whom he had 
been associated since April, 1909, in the management of 
the northern New Jersey territory of the Prudential, re 
tired from active service on December 31. 

Romeo Quesnel has been appointed an agency super- 
visor of the Metropolitan Life’s Canadian office at Ottawa. 
Alfred J. Robertson was appointed manager of the To- 
ronto district and David Mennie was named manager of 
the Niagara Falls district. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston has an- 
nounced that effective February 1 Henry G. Schafer will 
become district manager of a new district to be estab- 
lished in Somerville, Mass. 

Willard K. Wise of Reading, Pa., has been elected vice- 
president in charge of agencies of the Provident Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia, according to an announcement made 
by President M. A. Linton. 

John L. Spruhan has been appointed manager of the 
St. Catherines, Ont., district of the Metropolitan Life of 
New York. He has served the company for more than 
fifteen years as agent, assistant manager and general 
assistant manager in the Canadian territory. 

J. C. Archibald, employee of the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines, has been appointed assistant actuary of the com- 
pany. Mr. Archibald joined the company in 1934, going 
to Des Moines from New York. 

The Colonial Life of Jersey City has announced the fol- 
lowing promotions to managers: Elmer Graham, at Roch- 
ester; Christy E. Aicher, Pittsburgh; Harold C. Davis, 
Jersey City; Nicholas J. Spelic, Braddock, Pa.; Thomas 
W. Davis, Pittsburgh. 
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N. Wallis Streat, formerly assistant manager for the 
United Kingdom of the Confederation Life Association, 
Toronto, and in charge of the British branch for the past 
six months, has officially assumed the title of manager 
for the United Kingdom, to replace G. T. Varney, retired. 

Oscar J. Coe, of Atlanta, has been appointed manager 
of the Life Insurance Co. of Vifginia for the State of 
Georgia, effective January 1. 

Ralph E. Talley has been appointed district manager 
for the Penn Mutual Life at Knoxville, Tenn. Mr. Talley 
has been in the insurance business in Knoxville eighteen 
years. 

E. P. Balkema has been appointed manager of the De- 
troit office of the Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis. The announcement was made by President O. J 
Arnold. 

Dr. Harry Bell Kidd has been appointed assistant medi- 
cal director of the Metropolitan Life at its Canadian office 
at Ottawa. 

Wesley B. Adams, who has been cashier in the Phil- 
adelphia office of the John Hancock Mutual Life of Bos- 
ton, has been promoted to supervisor in the same city. 

J. E. Giguere has been appointed district bye = for 
the Empire Life for Beauce County, Quebec. G. H. Donald- 
son has become manager of the Toronto branch of the 
company. 

Arthur P. Crepps, Youngstown, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed district manager for the Franklin Life of Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Charles W. Gunter, vice-president of the First National 
Bank & Trust Co., Oklahoma City, has resigned to accept 
the presidency of the Great Republic Life of Los Angeles. 

Andrew M. Rollins has been promoted by the Prudential 
of Newark to be manager of its group insurance Region 
A territory, with headquarters in New York City. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


ground for standouts in the life insurance busi- 
ness. Even the army has given the business a number 
of successful, alert producers who look back upon their 
military training as one of their greatest assets. In 
this opinion John A. Mc- 
Nulty concurs. A grad- 
uate of West Point, Mr. 
McNulty served in the 
army for eleven months, 
then realized, justifiably, 
that a soldier’s life had 
definite limitations. 
With his eye on a busi- 
ness career, his first am- 
bition was to become a 
public accountant. In 
fact, had anybody with 
the gift of foresight told 
him in those early post- 
army days that he would 
emerge as one of the most popular and successful life 
insurance managers in Manhattan, he would have been 
amazed and incredulous. But that’s exactly what has 
happened. John McNulty is now on a spot—but a 
very good spot indeed; Times Square, no less, for 
he is manager of the Times Square Agency of the 
Prudential, in the Paramount Building, with the pulse 
of Manhattan beating beneath his strategically located 
offices and with the unlimited business opportunities 
concentrated at this crossroads of New York. 


OHN McNULTY is a paradox. He combines the trim effi- 

ciency of a West Point officer with the keen business sense 
which no army man is ever supposed to cultivate, and very 
unmistakably he is a genial Celt, with a contagious smile and 
an affable personality that warms the cockles of one's heart. 
There is an easy air of cameraderie about his busy and extensive 
office that doesn't interfere with life insurance production, a 
fact attested by the eight and a half million dollar business, 
exclusive of retirement income, written by his agency during 
1935. His figures for 1936 will be even more imposing. 


OURTEEN years ago, John McNulty started his 
climb in the life insurance business, going first with 
the C. A. Foehl agency of the Prudential in 1922. On 
May 1, 1929, he was placed in charge of a new agency 
that opened up at 1440 Broadway, building that agency 
from an idea into a streamlined unit of respectable pro- 
duction. In April, 1935, this agency was moved to the 
Paramount Building and now is rapidly establishing 
itself as one of the Prudential agencies in the country. 
Proof of John McNulty’s personal popularity was his 
recent election as president for 1937 of the New York 
Midtown Managers Association. 
oe 
N EW YEAR'S was not a day of unmixed blessing for John 
McNulty, for on that date he lost one of his aggressive 
assistant managers, Charles A. Finley, who had been with him 
for the past six years and is now with the Home Life of New 
York as a member of the sales division in the home office. 
While with the McNulty agency, Mr. Finley made an enviable 
record both in supervision and personal production. 


OT pao every walk of life has served as a training 





JUDICIAL 


That a provision in a life insurance policy that it should 
not become effective until it is delivered into the manual 
possession of the assured while he is in good health ren- 
ders the policy ineffective where, without any knowledge 
of the fatal illness of the applicant, the association ap- 
proves the policy and mails it after applicant’s death, 
was indicated in a ruling of the Oklahoma Supreme Court 
in the Case of the National Aid Life Association vs. Lillie 
Gregory. 

Circuit Judge Joynt at St. Louis has overruled the ob- 
jections to the $100,000 in fees allowed te the attorneys 
of Superintendent of Insurance R. Emmet O’Malley in 
the Continental Life litigation. 


























The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Wes-ern Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 
J. N. Warfield, Pres. T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 





A. W. Mears, Sec’y. A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


























BED ROCK 


The successful life insurance company must 
use, for its basic construction, the same rule 
as the building contractor, viz.: Its financial 
policy and business fundamentals must go 
“down to bed rock.” A solid basis of honesty and a 
clear vision of duty must be there if the company is to 
discharge its many and varied obligations and prosper. 


In 1907 the founders of Peoples Life Insurance Com- 
pany laid the first foundation stone. That that stone 
was laid on bed rock is shown by the record of the 
company. 

Do you want your career as a life underwriter laid on 
bed rock? Then you will find it pays to be friendly 
with “The Friendly Company”. 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








* The Friendly Company * 


| | FRANKFORT INDIANA 
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OUR LEADERS 


Low Cost Preferred Risk 
Ordinary Life—Family Income 
—Adjustment 









Retirement Income Endow- 
ments Income @ 55, 60, 65 or 70 








3. Juvenile Education Endow- 
ments 


4. Attractive General Agent’s 
Contract 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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What Proved the Greatest 
Pool of Liquid Resources? 


.-LIFE INSURANCE! 


Men who bought Life Insurance for the days after their death, 
have found it their best friend in life! Men who bought it to 
support their families after they are gone, have found it sup- 
porting them while they are here. Men who could turn no 
other ready resource into cash in days of dire need, have 
| found Life Insurance their greatest pool of liquid resources. 





No insurance company likes to talk of loan values, for the 
loan value in a policy is an emergency reserve that should not 


Insurance company weeds to talk of loan values now. Policy- 
holders have found what a good friend the loan value in their 
Life Insurance contracts can be in emergencies. 


That's why we say there is more to Life Insurance than a pol- 
icy in life and a settlement after death. It is one of the great 


stabilizing influences of our day. It saves homes . . . sup- 
| ports families . . . provides ‘ready cash in emergencies . . . 
fights disease . . . minimizes the effects of unemployment 


reduces child labor. It is a great social force. 


®Reliance Life has always bad 
more than the required measure 
of reserve strength. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 








be touched while there is any other resource . . . but no Life | 
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M... a Field veteran will hig 
tell you that one of the biggest ae 
“kicks” he gets out of his work a 
is watching the smile on the ab 
face of a client who receives F 
his first monthly income check. L 
“*Homing’ Dollars”, the Metro- a 
politan advertisement in the . 
January magazines”, tells the cu 
story of a great day in any in 
man’s career—the beginning “ 
of a guaranteed income for life. pr 
" 

When prospects realize the 7 
value of the income payments ‘ 
being made to living policy- . 


holders, they will be more in- 
terested in learning how they, 
tog, may share in the security 
which life insurance affords. 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Prederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 
Leroy A. Lincoln, President 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORE, N. Y. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


OR many persons the year 1936 will go down in 

history as the period in which a throne changed 
masters, but to certain life insurance circles in this 
country, 1936 is the year wherein advertising ex- 
penditures for life insurance campaigns in national 
fiction magazines and others reached an all-time 
high of some $3,000,000. That, in itself, is indica- 
tive of a new type of executive thinking. It is, fur- 
ther, evidence that the investment angle of life in- 
surance selling is probably in for more intensive 
development at the very time when that angle seems 
to suffer by comparison with rising stock and invest- 
ment values. 


OWEVER, I do think that the investment sales 
H angle of life insurance selling as it is likely to 
be evolved will be rather along the lines of the 
diversification argument instead of an investment 
talk as such. During some of the recently passed 
years, life insurance—rightly or wrongly—was dis- 
cussed as an investment per se. Probably in months 
to come it will be presented as a direct benefit of 
investment management. In other words, the pros- 
pect will be shown that even if life insurance itself 
is not directly an investment (and that its prime 
purpose is indeed protection) it has contained, and 
will contain increasingly, a quality of investment 
management definitely builded upon conservatism 
and safety. Additional stress will be laid on the 
value to beneficiaries of this phase. It is even pos- 
sible that national life insurance advertising will 
turn its spotlight in that direction. Indeed it must 
be so if the public is not to lose that consciousness 
of life insurance investment which has been so out- 
standing in the underwriting of 1935 and 1936. 


HE wise life insurance agent will point his sales 

talk toward that compass bearing when he en- 
counters the type of prospect who believes himself 
a financial expert or who has had such financial 
advice as might tend to turn him from life insur- 
ance and toward outside investments. The ancient 
idea of “carry term and put your money in the XYZ 
Blue Sky Development” can, in part, be successfully 
met in this manner. Furthermore, it is essential 
that it should be met directly, for with the upswing 
of business which is everywhere evident it is in- 
evitable that wildcat schemes and unscrupulous 
promoters will combine to attack private purses. 
Life insurance and life insurance men must play a 
larger and larger part in protecting the public and 
concentrating private finance on the essentials of 
life indemnity. 


N the first day of business of the sixtieth 
O anniversary of the American United Life In- 
surance Company of Indianapolis, the field force 
submitted $1,480,000 of business, setting up an all- 
time record for production. With this auspicious 
start the company looks forward to 1937 as a banner 
year in its history. 




















ATLANTIC LIFE 


offers a complete line of 
modern policy contracts 
covering all needs “from 
the cradle to retirement” 
at low guaranteed cost. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Richmond, Virginia 


ANGUS O. SWINK 
President 



























WILLIAM H. HARRISON 
Vice Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 

































Obligation Grown Great 


An obligation, grown great during the last six years, | 
we desire to discharge, in part at least, at the new 
year’s beginning, by public acknowledgment of the 
large number of generous, friendly letters we have 
received, commenting on the brief chats, sales stories, 
references to current life insurance events, and par- 
agraphs supporting life insurance ideals that have 
appeared in the weekly and the monthly insurance 
journals in our allotted advertisement space. 

These expressions, written and oral, have come from 
Presidents and other Home Office officials, General 
Agents, Special Agents, Cashiers and other members of 
Agency staffs, insurance editors and publishers, and 
from strangers to the business. 
Our aim has been thus to contribute, though it be but 
slightly, to the sense of fraternity which more and more 
characterizes the institution of life insurance. 

To all who have given evidence of good will engen- 
dered by this endeavor we tender our grateful thanks, 
and add a very special New Year’s salutation. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 


WM. H. KINGSLEY, President | 
Independence Square 









































Philadelphia | 
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Woodmen Central Life 
To Enter Minnesota 


The Woodmen Central Life Insur- 
ance Company of Lincoln, Nebraska 


(which is affiliated with the well- 
known Woodmen Accident Company), 
has made application for entry into 
Minnesota and Ohio. Licensed by 
Nebraska in the middle of this year, 
the company is already entered in In- 
diana and plans gradual entry into 
all territories in which the Woodmen 
Accident is planted. 

Examination of the Woodmen Cen- 
tral Life by the Nebraska department 
has been made as of Dec. 12 but find- 
ings have not yet been officially re- 
leased by the department. The com- 
pany already has $300,000 of business 
on the books and will have the benefit 
of the vast agency organization of 
the Woodmen Accident as well as the 
personal production attention of Pres- 
ident A. E. Faulkner. Capital of the 
Woodmen Central Life, as originally 
launched, was $111,000 but the im- 
portance and resources of the Wood- 
men Accident overshadow that figure 
and assure it favorable auspices. 





Brokers and Bankers Head 
Buyers for Year 


Brokers, bank managers, and real 
estate company officials, top-ranking 
occupational classification for the year 
to date in The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company’s monthly survey 
of big policy buyers, held the first 
spot again last month. They led both 
in number of big policies purchased 
and in total amount of insurance in- 
volved. 

Following brokers, bank managers, 
and real estate company officials in 
tutal amount purchased in large poli- 
cies during November were: Builders 
and building contractors; wholesale 
dealers; office managers; housewives; 
mining engineers and officials; phy- 
sicians and surgeons; automobile 
dealers; and fruit, produce and gro- 
cery dealers. 

Leaders among the big buyers in 
number of policies purchased were: 
Brokers, bank managers, and real 
estate company officials; office man- 
agers; builders and building con- 
tractors; housewives; wholesale deal- 
ers; physicians and surgeons; auto- 
mobile dealers, and fruit, produce and 
grocery dealers. 





Joins Yeomen Mutual 


Latest addition to the home-office 
staff of the Yeomen Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Des Moines, 
Iowa, is J. J. (“Jerry”) Prather, who 
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Double Protection 
Endowment Age 65 


Preferred Risk 
Juvenile Policies 
Endowment Annuity 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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has been agency secretary of the 
company for over a month and who 
is working in close association with 
Agency Superintendent T. H. Young. 

Mr. Prather went with the Yeomen 
Mutual Life after four years with the 
Mutual Trust Life of Chicago; two of 
which were spent in field work and 
two in the home-office agency depart- 
ment. Prior to that connection, Mr. 
Prather was with the Continental As- 
surance at Chicago for seven years, 
much of which time he was manager 
of the company’s conservation de- 
partment. 


National Reserve Record 


During November last, which was 
President’s Month, with the National 
Reserve Life Insurance Company of 
Topeka, Kan., in honor of President 
George Godfrey Moore, that company 
wrote $510,755 of life insurance—its 
biggest month since 1931. The Na- 
tional Reserve will show an increase 
of insurance in force during 1936, 
largely due to the new agents and 
new production methods initiated by 
Agency Manager Homer E. Baker. 





ACTUARY, SECRETARY, OFFICE MAN- 
AGER, with 15 years’ experience, desires 
new connection. XYZ c/o Spectator. 











Reorganization Plans of 
Insurance Underwriters 


Reorganization of production plans 
is now being undertaken by Insurance 
Underwriters, Inc., general agents at 
Des Moines, Iowa, for the Central 
Life Insurance Company of Illinois at 
Chicago. Offices of the agency are in 
the Capitol Theater Building at Des 
Moines and although the agency has 
represented the Central Life for sev- 
eral months, intensive development of 
the territory is now getting under 
way, with current business running at 
some $50,000 a month. 

Officers of Insurance Underwriters, 
Inc., are E. A. Browne, president; 
W. L. Mapes, secretary and treasurer, 
and R. A. Wuestenberg in charge of 
production. 

Supervision of the business, for the 
Central Life, is directly under Ralph 
Waterbury, agency superintendent of 
that company, with H. J. Bertelsen 
as agency assistant. It will be re 
called that Mr. Bertelsen recently 
joined the home-office staff of the Cen- 
tral Life after many years of agency 
and service work in the field. He 
was formerly an agent in Rock Island 
County, Illinois, for the Equitable 
Life of New York and has also been 
associated with the Bankers Life of 
Des Moines. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


N January every business chronicler—even so modest 
| a one as the present—is Janus-faced, with the gaze of 
one countenance turned back toward the 12 months just 
completed and the other attempting to pierce the 
mysteries of the year ahead. So far as 1936 is con- 
cerned, Janus wears a smile. In the United States both 
industry and commerce are moving at a distinctly 
quicker pace than they were a year ago—except where 
they are hampered by strikes. The stock market aver- 
ages, as given below, showed a not excessive rise of 
about 11% points for the year, and the Christmas retail 
trade was widely reported as having been the best since 
1929. 









* * * 







ACING ahead, it seems generally agreed among busi- 
ness experts that the progress witnessed in the year 
just past is likely to continue in 1937. Greater business 
confidence is widespread. While production has in- 
creased, consumption has in many lines kept well ahead, 
and the gain in employment has, of course, strengthened 
popular purchasing power. But there are two disturbing 
elements of uncertainty—the persistent threats of war 
starting in either Europe or Asia, and the labor troubles 
in some of this country’s major industries. Even here 
some find a consolation by saying that labor unrest will 
help to keep the “boom” from being dangerously ex- 
plosive. 









» - * 






ARROWING our gaze from months to days, we note 

that the 75th Congress is convening this week, that 
President Roosevelt’s budget message is due Jan. 8, and 
that the United States Supreme Court on Monday up- 
held the constitutionality of an act regulating interstate 
movement of prison-made goods. So that Washington 
again holds possibilities for hope or fear according to 
your particular bias. Early this week the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America authorized a general strike 
in the 69 plants of the General Motors Corp. if the board 
of strategy, created at the same time, fails to negotiate 
successfully with the central General Motors officials. 
The ship-workers’ strike continues, and labor relations 
are not of the best in steel and other industries where 
the drive for industrial unionization is on. So the year’s 
silvery prospect has its cloudy lining. 
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POSITE average security prices in the business 





weeks ended Dec. 24, 1936, and Jan. 2, 1937, also 
Jan. 4, 1936, according to the New York Herald Tribune, 
closed on the New York Stock Exchange as follows: 














Dec. 24, ’36 Jan. 2,’37 Jan. 4,’36 
Mon- Thurs- Mon- Satur- Satur- 

day day day day day 

70 industrials. 158.31 159.69 158.98 159.72 146.51 
30 rails ...... 41.80 42.22 41.87 42.70 35.27 
100 stocks ..... 123.386 124.45 123.85 124.62 113.14 
30 bonds ..... 103.09 103.46 103.37 103.71 96.56 

* *. 7 





TEEL ingot production in the United States last 
week was 79% per cent of capacity (compared with 

51 per cent a year ago), The Iron Age estimates. 

* a * 

LTHOUGH somewhat lower last Thursday than at 
the beginning of last week, wheat prices finished the 
year on the Chicago Board of Trade at the highest level 
of many years. 
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FOR UNION CENTRAL 


FIELD MEN 










O SALESMAN would ask a better 
set-up for 1937 than this: 


A truly great product to sell; out- 
standing advertising support to help 
line up prospects; and general pros- 
perity to put people ina buying mood. 

The third of these much-to-be-de- 
sired factors — general prosperity — 
will be every salesman’s to use in 1937. 
But Union Central men can feel that 
they have a decided edge on product 
and advertising support. 


The Multiple Protection Plan is one 
of the most salable contracts that ever 
left the actuaries’ hands. Many Union 
Central men have sold several hundred 
thousand dollars of Multiple Protec- 
tion alone. And nearly half of Union 
Central’s 1936 insurance sales are ac- 
counted for by this one plan. 


And Union Central’s advertising, 
appearing month after month in the 
magazines your prospects and custom- 
ers read, has demonstrated its power 
and effectiveness. All through 1937 
it will be opening doors, getting inter- 
views, building up sales and commis- 
sions for Union Central men. 


The 
UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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the big figuring machine | 


that sat in the corner 





Twenty-five years ago the first Monroe was 
made and sold. It was then the simplest ma- 
chine ever made for business figuring. Year by 
year it has been refined and simplified until 
today you have this desk-size Monroe with 
“Velvet Touch” keyboard. It weighs only about 
16 pounds. It adds, subtracts, multiplies, and 
divides instantly and automatically. Small won- 
der that Monroe is the predominant calculat- 
ing machine throughout American business. 

Building on this wealth of experience, 


eee 





MONROE ADDING-CALCULATOR, MODEL LA-6-C 


the convenient Monroe that 
sits on your desk and takes 
no more room than a letter 


Monroe now offers some 197 models: calcu- 
lators, listers, bookkeeping machines, and check 
writers—all compact, all desk-size, all with the 
famous “Velvet Touch” keyboard that takes 
the strain and stress out of figuring. A call to 
the nearest Monroe branch or a letter to the 
factory will put a Monroe to work or your 
own figures. No obligation. 

Write to us for a free copy of this interesting 


booklet, 'I/Only I Could Work On Your Desk For 
An Hour.”” MONROE CALCULATING MA- de 


CHINE COMPANY, Inc., ORANGE, N. J. (@ 





THERE IS A MONROE-OWNED BRANCH IN EVERY IMPORTANT CITY FROM COAST TO COAST 
32—THE SPECTATOR, January 7, 1937 
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Statement of Continental 
American Life, Delaware 


The twenty-ninth annual statement 
of the Continental American Life In- 
surance Company of Wilmington, Del., 
reflects exceptionally good gains in 
every department of operation. The 
financial statement is evidence of its 
excellent financial position. Assets 
during 1936 increased $1,579,628, or 
nearly 9 per cent, and amounted to 
$19,535,518. The assets are excep- 
tionally well diversified, with ample 
liquidity, and are very conservatively 
valued. The company does not capi- 
talize any unpaid interests or fore- 
closure costs on real estate, and real 
estate owned by the company has been 
written down so that the present book 
value is only 75 per cent of the unpaid 
principal of the mortgages held by the 
company at the time of acquirement. 

Real estate owned by the company 
at the end of the year is 3.01 per cent 
less than the real estate owned on 
Dec. 31, 1935. 

Holdings of all bonds increased dur- 
ing the year 8.09 per cent or $599,643. 
Increases were made in U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, railroad bonds, utility 
bonds and a decrease was shown in 


holdings of state, county and munici- 
pal bonds. 

Surplus increased during the year 
to $1,307,030 and capital and surplus 
now amounts to $1,944,560. It will be 
noted that assets are 11 per cent in 
excess of reserves and all other liabili- 
ties, giving to policyholders a margin 
of safety over and above the legal 
reserve which is approximately double 
that extra margin of safety usually 
considered sufficient, showing con- 
tinuation of that high degree of 
financial strength which has always 
characterized this company. 

Despite the extreme difficulty ex- 
perienced by all investors during the 
past year in procuring sound invest- 
ments to yield a fair return, the com- 
pany succeeded without sacrifice of 
safety in realizing a gross yield of 
4.19 per cent on the total investments 
made in 1936. That so high a yield 
was obtained on new investments was 
due to the success of the company in 
investing a large proportion of its 
funds in high grade first mortgages 
on real estate. Forty-five per cent of 
the new investments made during the 
year were in such mortgages and the 
remaining 55 per cent in bonds. By 
far the greater part of these mort- 
gages were on newly constructed resi- 
dences occupied by the owners. 


Northwestern Mutual 
Conference in New York 


Bringing a two-day sales confer. 
ence to a close under an enormous 
banner which read “Green Lights 
Ahead,” Michael J. Cleary, president 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
declared that the year 1936 was a 
good one for the Northwestern Mutual, 
at a luncheon meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Tuesday. The company’s 
annual statement for the year, he 
said, will show a very satisfactory in- 
crease in surplus and will also show 
an increase in new business amount- 
ing to aprroximately five per cent 
over the preceding year. Speaking of 
general progress for the twelve 
months, Mr. Cleary declared that 
every major factor affecting the busi- 
ness, with the exception of interest 
earnings, is moving in the right direc- 
tion. And interest earnings, he re- 
minded, pose a problem that is com- 
mon to all companies. 

The president of the Northwestern 
views the future with cheerfulness. 
Only two clouds mar an otherwise 
clear sky at the immediate moment; 
one is the labor situation at home and 
the other the war threat abroad. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American Central, Bankers Life, 
Iowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States 
Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin 


Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 


Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Bene- 
fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 




































































Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
—— Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Oe F > Dec. 5 ment Dec. 12 ment Dec. 19 ment Dec. 26 ment 
oe $312,526 3.09 $298,511 3.38 $465,207 3.14 $284,274 1.72 
On Dwellings | Business Property... 1,327,885 13.10 1,448,627 16.12 2,569,781 17.82 2,211,765 16.21 
A a eee $1,639,911 16.19 $1,742,138 19.45 "$3,084,988 20.46 $2,446,089 17.98 
Railroad Securities 
BE, ShiddakWietddvhedeccdiccndosases $1,159,151 11.44 $383,298 4.28 $1,206,439 8.13 $7,359,527 53.95 
DD dichclavbakscsboncesadesasmaade 1,400 01 2,352 .08 616 eee 42,885 31 
heehee este ceded inmate $1,160,551 “1.45 $385,650 4.31 $1,207,055 8.13 $7,402,412 54.26 
Public Utility Securities 
i SG0RAbeenebebAesb+04seecsdeateee $2,718,725 26.84 $2,441,105 27.26 $3,553,935 23.96 $2,730,070 20.02 
SEED - sdb RebeeeehSebeneconercooeseesés 26,519 .26 34,925 39 96,380 -65 20,838 15 
MEE wtanbecsseSscicnctesesscos ° $2,745,244 27.10 : $2,476,030 27.65 $3,650,315 24.61 $2,750,908 20.17 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds............... $3,021,250 29.83 $3,471,641 $8.77 $5,846,469 TTT Ty oes 
TE jo ticnencenencivelamihe . 6thnee —-. <n ee Ceara oe $125,000 -92 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments.. ...... sos lc (i‘Céz mS —  ——_«~, — . 7 
State, County, Municipal........... cece 1,426,219 14.08 828,420 9.26 981,715 6.28 776,910 5.69 
WEED cbcccsecdcescccccccesoecess $4,447,469 43.91 $4,300,061 48.02 $6,778,184 45.70 $900,910 6.61 
Miscellaneous Securities 
ES ee ee a $8,000 _— anon >! iin eee $75,000 -55 
OOM (ud Gnddebebeucigneescessecsebonéuns 127,950 1.27 $50,400 -57 $162,832 1.10 66,075 .48 
WEE. Sascbosedbeccccecoccesenese $135,950 1.85 $50,400 .67 $162,832 1.10 $141,075 1.03 
Recapitulation 
DEN Hetdninendwebauessenecceseouiaen $8,333,345 82.27 $7,124,464 79.57 $11,538,558 77.79 $11,065,507 81.12 
DEED catupbinegdtunsbetsoversondceses 155,869 1.54 87,677 .98 259,828 1.75 129,798 -95 
BGRGD cosncdénndsddessecsocoogncses eces 1,689,911 16.19 1,742,188 19.45 3,034,988 20.46 2,446,039 17.98 
TD cccccccccccccoccconcsccsese $10,129,125 100.00 $8,954,279 100.00 $14,833,374 100.00 $13,641,344 100.00 
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With the Editors 


Statement Time 


“Egan a period of business 
transition such as America 
has experienced throughout the 
past year the public becomes 
acutely “trend” conscious. The 
people are interested especially 
now at the beginning of the year 
1937 in the familiar query, “How’s 
business?” When attention is fo- 
cused upon a certain business, or 
some particular phase of business, 
the wise manager takes advan- 
tage of his opportunity to adver- 
tise the facts pertaining to his 
particular organization. He is 
quick to take the public into his 
confidence and not onlytells of the 
accomplishments of his company 
during the year just ended, but 
invites the closest inspection of 
his methods of operation and his 
financial ability to carry forward 
his project. Insurance companies, 
especially, find it good business 
to so encourage the interest and 
curiosity of the public in such 
matters. For several years the 
public has been more than nor- 
mally money-conscious. The daily 
press has made business trends 
in nearly all lines the subject of 
first-section news and ever has an 
editorial eye out for anything out 
of the ordinary in the way of 
gains and manifest progress. 

The job of keeping the public 
posted, however, is a continuous 
one. The policyholders, realizing 
that business in general is going 
steadily forward, will want to be 
assured that his first line of de- 
fense continued its forward move- 
ment and so the first of the year 
would seem an opportune time for 
insurance companies to assist in 
the dissemination of confidence- 
building material. The life insur- 
ance organizations find them- 
selves in a truly enviable position 
at this time and are entitled to 


the fullest confidence from their 
clients, the policyholders. To this 
end, the publication of their an- 
nual statements fill a real service. 
Such news of stability and prog- 
ress is vital to the continued en- 
thusiasm and effectiveness of the 
agency force, as well as to the 
public. Agents need, and can 
trade on the authoritative state- 
ments from those in a position to 
offer them and they look with 
confidence to the early appear- 
ance of balance sheets to which 
they can point with pride. 


The Life Extension Case 


S the result of an action be- 
gun a number of months ago 
by the attorney-general of the 
state of New York against the 
Life Extension Institute, Inc., 
with headquarters in the city of 
New York, an interesting ques- 
tion was developed. The Institute 
confines itself strictly to the mak- 
ing of physical examinations for 
the use of the persons examined, 
its charter providing that nothing 
contained therein “shall be con- 
strued as authorizing the corpora- 
tion to practice medicine.” The 
question is: May the privilege of 
making physical examinations be 
construed as practicing medicine? 
The case was referred to a 
referee for investigation and re- 
port. Before the taking of the 
State’s evidence was concluded 
the parties to the suit entered into 
a stipulation settling the litiga- 
tion, in which the defendant 
agreed to an injunction restrain- 
ing it from practicing medicine 
and agreeing that it would not in 
the future make physical exami- 
nations or reports or recommen- 
dations in regard thereto and 
would not employ physicians for 
either purpose. 


From a news bulletin after- 
wards sent out by the Life Ex. 
tension Institute, in conformity 
with the foregoing facts, that. cor- 
poration stated that all services 
heretofore rendered by the Insti 
tute which might be said to cor 
stitute the practice of medici 
will be carried on _ separatel 
under the supervision, contr¢ 
and personal responsibility of 
medical profession only. All a 
the Institute’s experience, faci 
ties and records in connectio 
with the carrying on of this wor 
during the past twenty-four yea 
covering about two million ex 
aminations, will be available t 
the associated physicians referred 
to, together with the various cler- 
ical, technical and educational de- 
partments that have been de- 
veloped by it which are necessary 
to the conduct of physical ex- 
aminations. 

Briefly, these were the facts in 
respect of the questions at issue 
between the parties to this suit. 
They do not, however, answer the 
question previously propounded. 
Does the making of physical ex- 
aminations only by a physician 
constitute the practice of medi- 
cine? “ To a plain-thinking man, 
that single service, unaccom- 
panied by diagnoses and recom- 
mendations looking to the treat- 
ment of such physical infirmities 
revealed by the examination, can 
not be regarded as “practicing 
medicine.” 

It is to be assumed that this 
case had its origin in professional 
competition. The situation recalls 
a movement begun in recent 
years, at several points in the 
mid-west, on behalf of the legal 
profession, growing out of the 
long-time custom followed by fire 
and casualty insurance companies 
in having their losses adjusted by 
men trained in that work. 
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